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FOR ALL BIBLE READERS—ALL COMMENTARIES IN ONE. 





BUTLERS BIBLE WORK; 


Or, Bible Reader's Commentary. 
By J. GLENTWORTH SUTLER, D.D. 


Royal octavo, cloth, about 750 double column pages in each volume, furnishing a complete explanation of the Scripture text 
and of its connections, the exposition being made up of the choice, strong thoughts of 700 of the ablest and most devout 
Bible scholars of the Christian centuries, taken from more than 1,500 volumes. Beautifully and liberally illustrated with 
steel and wood engravings of Maps, Charts, Scenes in Bible Lands, Character Sketches of Events in Bible History, ete. 


New Testament, Complete in 2 vols.: I. The Gospels | 


(of especial value to all interested in the International 
8s. S. Lessons for 1891). II. Acts, Episties, Revelation. 





Old Testament, 3 vols. Ready: I. From the Crea- 
tion to Exodus. II. Remainder of Pentateuch. 
III. To the End of Solomon’s Reign. 





PRICE, 5 VOLS. COMPLETE, $20. TRANSPORTATION FREE. 





[arr We offer the following special, reduced prices as Any single vol., $4.00—the regular price. 


inducements, at this season of the year, for formation of 


Clubs in Congregations, by Sunday-school Teachers, mem- 


bers of Young Men’s Christian Associations, Societies of 


Christian Endeavor, Chautauqua Assemblies, Colleges and 
Seminaries, etc., viz.: 


A Full set, or 5 selected vols., $3.00 per vol.—$15. 
Four sets, or twenty selected vols., $2.50 per vol.—$50. 
Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., $2.00 per vol.—$100. 





IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POPULAR, CLERICAL AND FAMILY USE, 


No Hebrew, Greek, or other foreign words are quoted. It 
is simple enough for the unlearned, deep enough for the 
most learned. It is just the work every one who cares for 
the Bible should have in his home. It is the work to be 
read at Famity WorsuipP, for it gives both the Bible text 
and meaning and exhortation on the same page. It is just 
the work for the SuNDAyY-sCHOOL TEACHER and the 
PREACHER, for it is all commentaries in one, bringing all 
Biblical scholarship down to to-day. In this work the 
Business MAN has in a nut-shell the best that has ever 





been said about any texts, thus avoiding the loss of time in 
searching fora grain of wheat in bushels of chaff. The 
reader who masters this single work will be abreast of cur- 
rent Biblical comment and discussion. It is the “ book of 
books,” for it will contain the whole of the Bible, and the 
essence of all that has ever been thought about it. No 
other work of its kind ever published is its equal. 

It is now in the hands of 35,000 ministers and students 
all of whom are warm and enthusiastic indorsers of the 
work. 





ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES ARE: 


I. It contains the cream of all commentaries and other books on 
the Bible. 

G. F. Pentecost, D.D.: ‘‘ Better for constant and practical use 
than a score of the best other commentaries.” 

Il. It is arranged for continuous study and reading. 

Prof. J. B. Thomas, D.D.: ‘‘ The blending of the divers records 
into a single, continuous narrative combines to make it 
the most valuable manual for daily use with which I am ac- 
quainted.” 

III. It is all-inclusive. 

Prof. W. M. Paxton, of Princeton Seminary : ‘It is a wonder- 
= work, complete in every way, and suited to readers of every 
class.” 

IV. It consolidates the four Gospel narratives into one. 

E. Wentworth, D.D.: ‘‘ The harmonized Gospels give the best 
Life of Christ that it is possible to construct.” 

V. It presents a masterly codification of the entire Mosaic Legis- 
lation. 

President Seelye, of Amherst College: “‘I am exceedingly 
pleased with its clear and vivid presentation, and its new and 
sterling plan.” 

VI. It is accurate and fresh. 

Bishop J. F. Hurst, D.D, (Methodist): ‘‘It furnishes us with 

the opinions of the best scholars in Biblical study in our times.” 





VII. It is an inspiration to Bible reading. 

President Herrick Johnson, D.D., Chicago Theol. Sem.: ‘‘ No 
one work holds so much suggestive, illustrative and stimulative 
exposition of God’s Word.” 

VIII. It is the commentary for Laymen. 

George W. Cable, the celebrated novelist : ‘Asa layman and 
student of the English Bible, I find it an extremely valuable 
help to its study.” 

IX. It is excellently adapted for Sunday-school Teachers. 

J. A. Worden, D.D., Presb. 8S. S. Supt.: ‘‘No safer, more sug- 
gestive, or inspiring commentary has ever appeared. I recom- 
mend it to all Sunday-school workers and students.” 

X. For Homiletical purposes it is invaluable. 


Bishop Goodsell : “As a pastoral help and for homiletic value, 
I know no work I would place above it.” 


XI. It is thoroughly Evangelical, yet fully abreast of the Learn- 


ing of the Age. 

R. M Patterson D.D.: ‘‘ No such treasury of intellectual and 
spiritual riches can elsewhere be found in our literature.” 

New York Evangelist : ‘‘ It is the work to correct the spirit- 
ual lethargy of the times, to fortify the minds of the young to 
meet modern materialistic skepticism, to render Christians lay 
and clerical, strong.” 





A 16-PAGE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, COMMENDATIONS, ETC., SENT FREE, ON APPLICATION. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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w'Tho Library of American Literature.” 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON.) 





The Library of American Literature is an admirable work, and for every reason must commend itself to 


the lover of good books. 





I have been looking over the 
noble volumes wi nearly 
satisfaction. The great wor! 
is admirably done. 

Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





I have been telling my friends 
that I do not see how 4 
couid get along without these 
volumes. kx | are just what I 
have wanted all my life. 

RicHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 





The Library of American 
Literature is all that could be 
asked by those who take an 
interest in American literature. 

Jog. CHANDLER Harnis. 





The Library of American 
Literature is monumental. 
S. L. CLemens (Mark Twain). 





The very wide field covered 
by the publication has required 
the best critical judgment in the 
choice of specimens, and that ° 
judgment is everywhere ap- 
parent. 
A. R. Sporrorp, 
Librarian of Congress, 





Steady Employment for Al Salesmen. 
reader of ‘‘ Literary Digest.” 





Ex-President Noan Porter, LL.D., of Yale University. 





Here is a work which ought 
to be welcomed in the South as 
well as in the North, for it is 
just to both sections, reflecting 
all the currents of opinions 
which have helped to shape the 
history of our common country 

ayo W. HazeELtTIngE, 
in the New York Sun. 





Sold only by Subscription, 


Hand your subscription to one 
of our salesmen, or mail it to us. 
In, either case we express the 
set, prepaid, to you. 


A complete set, prepaid, for 
ten days’ examination. If not 
Satisfactory return at our ex- 
pense. 


CBoth. 00 cccvcce per vol., $3.00 


SHEED, ...00cs000 . 4.00 
AOC» Half Morocco... ‘“ 5.00 
a Half Calf....... a 7.00 


Payments $3.00 per month ac- 
cepted, if desired, or 5 per cent. 
discount for cash. 





Illustrated Specimen Pages mailed to any 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., Publishers, 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 








READY. 
Proceedings of the National 
Temperance Congress, 
1890, 


12mo, Cloth, 425 pp. $1.50, post free. 


At this great Congress, held in New York 
City, at the Broadway Tabernacle, June 11th and 
12th, 1890, representatives of every shade of 
anti-liquor views discussed the different phases 
of the Temperance question. Among the !un- 
dreds uf well-known persons who participated in 
the Congress were the following: 

Gen. Neal Dow ; Robt. Ray, Secy. Natl. Temperance 
League of London, Eng.; Howard Crosby, D.D.; Hon, 
Ed. C. Pierce ; Robt. Graham, Secy. Church Temper- 
ance Society ; H. K. Carroll, Editor of The Independent; 
Ex-Pres. McCosh, and John Bascom; Joseph Cook ; 
Gen. Green Clay Smith; H. H. Faxon ; Samuel Gom- 
pers; Judges Bonney of Chicago, and Arnoux of New 
York ; R. Fulton Cutting, Gen. Palmer, and a host of 
distinguished men and women directly interested in 
the discussions. 

This volume furnishes 425 pages of highly 
interesting matter, and supplies ‘‘food for 
thought’ from cover to cover. It is a thor- 
oughly faithful and uncolored report. Nothing 
will do so much to show Prohibitionists why good 
men oppose Prohibition, what points need to be 
explained and what most defended as to read the 
far-reaching discussions of this volume. 

It should find a place with all Temperance 
workers, and should be found in every public 
library in the country. 





READY. 


Parker's People’s Bible, 
VOL. 19. 

By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 
(OF LONDON), 


THE PROVERBS. 


8vo. Black pebbled, fine English cloth, 456 pp., 
with copious Index. Price, $1.50 post free. 


This volume supplies valuable pastoral and sermonic 
comments and essays on The Proverbs of Solomon, and 
furnishes a valuable book for teachers, for family 
use, etc. 


The thoroughness of Dr. Parker's work in dealing 
with the subject may be inferred from his opening 
remarks: 

“The Book of Proverbs is not to be regarded simply 
as a collection of wise sayings, genial] sentiments, 
te ope guesses, or affectionate exhortations. The 

ok may be viewed, on the contrary, as representing 
the very science of practical philosophy. The proverb 
or saying is invariably put down after the event, and 
not before it. In the latter case it would rank only 
with suggestions and speculations, but in the former 
case it expresses an accomplished and well-established 
fact. Viewed in this light, the Proverbs are supreme 
moral riches.” 

Again: 

‘* Proverbs are condensed philosophies. Sometimes 
proverbs are condensed histories. Sometimes the in- 
terpretation of a proverb seems to be a long way from 
what is most obvious in its mere letter. . . . Dark 
sayings are often like roots which lie a long time in 
the earth before their juices begin to move and their 
inner life seeks to express itself in stem and leaf and 
blossom and fruit. Whilst all this is true, we are 
not to suppose that a saying is wise simply because 
itisdark. The stream aay be muddy, not deep.” 

Pagan Proverbs also find some 16 pages in the book, 
including admirable articles on the proverbs of the 
Hindu. the African, the Russian, the Chinese, the 
Spanish, the Italian, the Scotch and others. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 





digestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Prepared according to the directions cf Pret. E. N. 
HOBSFORD. 


This preparation promotes digestion 
without injury, and is pleasant to the 
taste. 


It consists of phosphoric acid combined 
with the phosphates, forming an im- 
portant and active principle and essen- 
tialelement of the gastric juice of the 
stomach. This fluid is necessary to a 
perfect digestion, and if the stomach is 
not supplied with it, indigestion will 
result. 


Dr. E. V. WRIGHT, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., says: 


_“*The peculiar combination of phosphates renders 
it most valuable in the treatment of digestive dis- 
orders.” 


Dr. E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., 
says: 

‘*Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.’” 

Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., 
says: 


“It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet sent free on ap- 
plication to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,2.I. 





Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be Sure the word 
“HORSFORD’S” is PRINTED 
onthelabel. All others are spuri- 
ous. NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 
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SANFORD'’S ** PERFECT” 
HEEL PROTECTORS 


are made ofa species of Silver Steel 
tempered to a degree of hardness EB 
which will effectually resist wear, will E 
not slip like heel plates or steel nails. — 
are not noisy, easily applied, and can- 
not work loose. The only safe, dur- 
able, simple and neat device for the 
purpose. Will save in repairs 
ONE DOLLAR on every. pair 
of shoes, and give you the comfort of 
a new pair of square heels all the time. 
We mail a sample pair, with nails, for 
10c., or a box containing six pairs pro- 
tectors, with nails,a stee] chisel. tin 
gauge, and full instructions for apply- BS 
ing for 50 cts. Agents wanted. Ad- ~S 

dress, Woodman Co., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 














The Dance of Modern Society. 

Socrates, 470 B. C., wrote: ‘‘Dancing 1s a fitting 
recreation, even for a philosopher.”’ Cicero. 106 B. C., 
wrote: ‘‘No man in his senses will dance.’ ‘The 
Dance of Modern Society.’’ by Prof. William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, brings the question down to date An 
unanswerable magazine of argument. ‘*The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance we have ever 
read.""—Harper’s Magazine. 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 
cents, t free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Before an Audience. 


Amateur and professional public speakers find valua- 
ble assistance from the following: * Essentials of Elo- 
cution,” by Alfred Ayres. Cloth, 60 cents, ‘ Before an 
Audience ; or. the Use of the Will in Public Speak- 
ing,” a remarkable book by Nathan Sheppard. ‘‘It 
knocks to flinders the theories of elocutionists.’’— 7he 
New York Evangelist. Cloth. 75 cents. ‘‘The Throne 
of Eloquence,” by Paxton Hood. Cloth, 470 pages. 
Price, $2.00, post free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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‘The Reviews. 





POLITICAL. 





THE BERING SEA CONTROVERSY. 
THE Hon. E. J. PHELPs. 
Harper's Magazine, New York, April. 


HE Alaskan fur-seal fishery is the most important in the 
world, It was one of the principal inducements upon 
which the purchase of the province was made from Russia; 
and since such purchase, has afforded a very considerable 
revenue to the Government by the lease of the privilege. 

The seal is amphibious. It is not a denizen of the sea alone, 
still less a “ wanderer of the sea,” but requires both land and 
water for its existence, and especially for its propagation. It 
hasa fixed habitation on the Alaskan shore, from which it never 
long departs, and to which it constantly returns. It belongs, 
therefore, to the territory on which it makes its home, 
and where it breeds; and gives rise there to a business and a 


revenue entitled to protection. 


It isthe habit ot this colony 


of seals to cross through the sea, during breeding-time, to the 
Pribyloff Islands, which form a part of Alaska, where their 
young are produced and reared. This process of seclusion has 
become essential to successful propagation. It must be tolera- 
ted and protected, or propagation will cease. In making the 
passage, the seals necessarily cross a portion of the Bering Sea 
which is more than three miles outside of either shore, and is 
therefore beyond the line usually regarded as the limit of 
national jurisdiction on the borders of the ocean. It has been 
the custom for several years past for certain Canadian vessels, 
fitted out for the purpose,to intercept the seals on this passage 
while outside of the three-mile line, and to shoot them in the 
water. Many of the animals thus destroyed sink and are lost. 
Those that are saved are considerably diminished in value by 
their condition. This practice, if continued, will result in the 
speedy extermination of the sealsin Alaska. The Secretary 
of State, in a communication to the British Government, 
says: 

From 1870 to 1890, the seal fisheries, carefully guarded and preserved, yielded 
100,000 skins each year. The Canadian intrusions began in 1886, and so great has 
been the damage resulting from their destruction of seal life in the open sea sur- 
rounding the Pribyloff Islands, that in 1890 the Government of the United States 
limited the Alaska Company to 60,000 skins, but the company was able to secure 
only 21,000 seais. 

The simple question presented is whether the United States 
Government has a right to protect its property and the busi- 
ness of its people from this wanton and barbarous destruction 
by foreigners, which it has made criminal by Act of Congress; 
or whether the fact that it takes place upon waters that are 
claimed to be a part of the open sea affords to the parties 
engaged in it an immunity which the Government is bound 
to respect. 

During the administration of President Cleveland, our Gov- 
ernment set forth the facts to the Government of Great Britain 
and proposed a convention, in which Russia should be invited 
to join, limiting the season of the year in which seals might be 
taken, and prescribing a close time covering the period of 
breeding, within which they should not be molested; these 
provisions to be executed under the concurrent authority of 
the three governments. No assertion was made by the British 
Government of any right of the Canadians to destroy the seal 
in the manner complained of, or of the propriety of the busi- 
ness ; but the expediency of the convention was at once con- 
ceded, and the concurrence of Great Britain promised. At the 
request of Great Britain the United States transmitted:a draft 
of such regulations as were deemed necessary to accomplish 
the object, and no question ever arose between the govern- 
ments as to its details. The Russian Government agreed to 
join in the convention, and expressed its desire that the agree- 
ment be consummated as soon as possible. After a consider- 
able delay it came to be understood that Canada, whose people 
were carrying on the business in question, declined to assent 
to the proposed restriction ; and this brought the attempt at a 
convention virtually to an end. 

The Secretary of State in his correspondence with the British 
Government holds that the waters of Bering Sea are not, as 
between that country and ours, a part of the high sea; that 
by former treaty between Great Britain and Russia, jurisdiction 
over them was reserved to Russia, and passed from Russia to 
the United States. The British Government, while denying 
this conclusion, admits that whatever right Russia did have 
passed to the United States with the purchase of Alaska. Mr. 
Blaine’s argument is presented with great ability, fulness and 
clearness, and there seems nothing left to add in either particu- 
lar. It depends principally upon historical evidence, which 
must be closely examined to be understood ; and that evidence 
certainly tends very strongly to support the result claimed by 
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the Secretary. If he is right in this position, it is the end of 
the case. 

But suppose that upon this question Mr. Blaine is wrong, and 
that the waters between the main-land and the Pribyloff Islands 
outside the three-mile limit are to be regarded as a part of 
the open sea. If the Government of the United States is 
restrained by any principle of law from protecting itself and its 
citizens against this great loss, it must be because the Cana- 
dian ship-owners have a right to inflict it; and acts of wanton 
destruction of our property become lawful and right because 
done in the open sea ‘and, therefore, a proper incident to the 
freedom of the sea. The freedom of the sea never authorizes 
injury to the property or just rights of others, which are as sacred 
at sea as on shore. This colony of seals, making their home on 
American soil, and unable to exist without a home upon some 
soil, belong to the proprietors of the soil asa part of their 
property; and do not lose that quality by passing from one 
part of the territory to another, in a regular and periodical 
migration necessary to their life, even though in making it 
they pass temporarily through water that is more than three 
miles from land 

A nation divided against itself can never achieve a diplo- 
matic success. A government that is not backed up by the 
practically unanimous sentiment of its people will never be a 
formidable figure in diplomacy, especially when its force is 
found to expend itself in argumentsratherthaninaction. The 
unlearned reader of the discussions of most questions of this 
sort in the American press, would naturally conclude that at 
least one proposition in international law can be regarded as 
settled ; that is, that whatever is asserted by our own Govern- 
ment is necessarily wrong. This point is readily conceded by 
our adversaries, but tends more to simplify disputes than to 
conduct them to results favorable to us. In this controversy, 
very little has appeared in print in the United States which 
tends to support our Government, or to indicate that American 
public sentiment sustains it. But much ability and learning 
have been devoted to answering the arguments and disproving 
the facts upon which the Government has relied. The authors 
can have the satisfaction of knowing that all these contribu- 
tions to the British side of the discussion are promptly put on 
file in Her Majesty’s Foreign Office, and will not fail of 
their effect. In Great Britain, on the contrary, the sug- 
gestion that the Government might be prejudiced in conduct- 
ing the discussion silences at once the tongues and the pens of 
both parties. 

Five years have passed away since this matter was first 
brought to the attention of Great Britain, and it is virtually 
settled that the British Government will not interfere to 
defend the Alaskan seal fisheries against the operations of 
Canadian vessels. Four-fifths of the annual seal product is 
gone. If much more time is spent in discussion, the subject of 
the discussion will come to an end. If the United States 
Government should now proceed temperately but firmly to put 
an end to the destruction of the seals in the breeding-time, by 
preventing, through such exertion of force as may be neces- 
sary, the further prosecution of that business by any vessels 
whatever between Alaska and the Pribyloff Islands, can there 
be a question that such a course would be completely justified ? 
That this would lead to any collision with Great Britain is not 
to be apprehended. It would be an aspersion upon that coun- 
try, not warranted by its history nor by the character of its 
people, to suppose that its government would fight in support 
of a cause that it cannot defend as just. Great Britain would 
be relieved of an embarrassment and an annoyance, if the 
United States Government would thus terminate a fruitless and 
unprofitable discussion, by the assertion, in its own behalf, of 
its plain rights, and cease importuning Great Britain to take 
that assertion upon herself. It would be derogatory to the 
dignity of our country to prolong such importunity, after it is 
proved to be unavailing. 


[April 4, 1891. 


CANADA AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
THE Hon. J. W. LONGLEY. 
(Attorney-General for Nova Scotia.) 
Fortnightly Review, London, March. 
MPERIAL Federation has been of late a subject of discus- 
sion in Great Britain and several of the larger colonies. A 
central league has been formed in London, and branch leagues 
in Canada, Australia, and other colonies. Does it offer a wise 
solution of the colonial problem, which is a larger and more 
important one than the average Englishman is inclined to 
believe, is the ultimate question ? 

The difficulty at the outset is lack of understanding. The 
people of the British Islands are very apt to look upon it as a 
matter of privilege to colonists to admit them to a coequal 
position in the control of the Empire; while the people of the 
larger and more important colonies regard it a matter of con- 
siderable merit on their part, that they should give up any part 
of their absolute freedom of action in order to cast their lot 
with the Empire, and that they should voluntarily assume a 
part of the burden of expense of maintaining the army and 
navy, the full protection of which they now enjoy without any 
cost to themselves. Under such circumstances, it is wisdom on 
the part of the promoters of federation to resist any attempt 
to define the precise meaning of the movement. 

The largest and most important of Great Britain’s Colonial 
possessions is the Dominion of Canada. It has an area of 
over three and a half millions of square miles, and a popula- 
tion of at least five millions, which is rapidly increasing. It 
has large cities and rising towns. Its trade is expanding and 
its wealth accumulating. It has two of the greatest railway 
lines in the world. Canada cannot be charged with lack of 
national enterprise. She has incurred a debt of hundreds of 
millions to secure a national highway from ocean to ocean, 
invested tens of millions in the construction of canals; and in 
willingness to embark her resources to any extent in overcom- 
ing the difficulties which her vast area and geographical loca- 
tion impose, has gone far ahead of her great neighbor, the 
United States. With a vast North-West, containing fertile land 
without limit, already opened up by railway, the prospects for 
the future are most promising. 

The statement is axiomatic, though the mass of men are 
unaccountably slow in recognizing the fact, that countries like 
Canada cannotalways remain Co/onzes. The massofthe Cana- 
dian people have certainly never absorbed this idea, and the 
mass of the British people have never stopped to consider the 
matter at all. Out of it arises a question of great import, 
namely, If Canada and Australia cease to be British Colonies, 
what will they be? It is these plain and obvious considera- 
tions which have led to the Imperial Federation movement. 
It is an attempt to solve the problem by means of a closer 
union of all the scattered areas which owe allegiance to the 
British Crown—bringing together all into a common partner- 
ship, sharing the respensibilities of the Empire, and partici- 
pating in its glories. Such is its aim, and this is the proper 
time to consider its advantages, if any, and the difficulties 
which are inevitable. Can it be done? Is it for the common 
interest that it should be done? 

Canada occupies an anomalous position, and the fact is 
beginning to be recognized by people generally. A country of 
national proportions, with an assured future, independent in 
its government—as independent, to all intents and purposes, as 
Great Britain itself—and yet a colony, a dependency unable to 
be recognized by, or treat with, any nation, not excepting her 
only neighbor, the United States. Such a condition of things 
cannot last forever—indeed, it is not likely to last much longer. 

It would undoubtedly be difficult to formulate any scheme of 
Imperial union which would suit all interests. Each large 
colony will consider the question of its future from its own 
point of view, and this may lead to vast differences in both 
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motive and object. Note the wide difference between the rela- 
tive geographical positions of Australiaand Canada. Australia 
is surrounded in the main by foreign and unenlightened peo- 
ples. Its chief connection with the great English-speaking 
world is through London; its chief defense is the British 
navy and the prestige it carries. And yet in Australia the 
note of independence is not unfrequently sounded. The case 
of Canada would point still more strongly in the direction of 
independence. She is not surrounded by savage nations. Upon 
her borders is the greatest English-speaking community tho 
world has ever seen—a nat.on which has to-day a populatio . of 
over sixty millions, and which will have, in a few decades, a 
population close upon 200 millions—a nation with inexhausti- 
ble resources and enormous wealth—a nation which could 
create in a few years a navy greater than any yet afloat, without 
noticing the expense or borrowing a dollar. Canada could 
keep up her connection with the world and the race very fully by 
means of alliances on her own continent. For her defense 
from foreign invasion she looks now to British arms ; but if she 
chose to dispense with her British connections, she could 
easily insure security by simply allying her fortunes with her 
great neighbor, which is an alternative not available to the 
people of either Australia or South Africa. 

North America has a civilization of her own—a political 
mission and destiny quite apart from that of Europe. Canada 
has much more direct interest in the development of North 
America than she can possibly have in the British Islands or 
the whole of Europe. It would be natural for her to seek 
alliances with her own powerful neighbor. Commercially their 
interests are interlaced from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Ina 
word, the only real objections to the federation of North 
America under one central government, instead of two as at 
present, are purely sentimental. 

But they are sufficient. No material conditions will induce 
the Canadian people at present to accept political union with 
the United States. 

To sum up Canada is prosperous, contented and happy. 
She is growing, and will continue to grow. She is loyal to the 
Empire, but cannot afford to be always a colony. She may 
become part of the Empire under a general confederation of 
the English-speaking communities throughout the world. She 
may be absorbed in her great neighbor, the United States. But 
the stronger probabilities point to her eventually taking her 
place among the sovereign nations of the world, with splendid 
prospects of greatness and power. 





COMMERCIAL UNION WITHIN THE EMPIRE, 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL oF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 
Nineteenth Century, London, March. 

OTHING is more important to the British nation than that 
it, in its largest sense, should hold together. The loss ot 
the Colonies, or of any of the more important ones, would 
undoubtedly mean for us gradual decay, or a quick fall from 
our position as a first-rate power. Unity between Great Brit- 
ain and her Colonies must be considered as of vital importance 
to us. From the colonial point of view, unity is equally essen- 
tial, on account of the Jrestige attaching to the history, present 
position, and power of the mother country, by reason of the 
facility with which the Colonies can obtain the capital so 
necessary for developing their resources, and for the advan- 
tages derived from a very complete civil service. Besides the 
importance of unity, socially considered, must not be 
overlooked. 

What are the influences that now attract together Great 
Britain and her Colonies? Those influences are mainly of a 
sentimental character. A common origin, common religion, 
common forms of government, common ideas of liberty, com- 
mon institutions, common literature, art, science, history, and 
tradition, common blood and everything that springs from it. 
Strong ties they are and have abundantly shown themselves to 
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be; but conspicuous by its absence is, perhaps,the strongest tie 
of all, community of material interests 

Had the importance of unity of material interest been recog- 
nized by former generations, homogeneity of the Empire 
would long ago have been assured. But another opportunity 
presents itself, and it is not too much to say that upon the 
action taken within the next few years the fate of the English- 
speaking subjects of the Queen largely depends. We have 
seen the West India Islands almost thrown into the arms of 
the United States by the imbecility of our fiscal policy. We 
are seeing Canada exposed to a gigantic bribe in the shape of 
reciprocity with the United States, and Newfoundland boiling, 
rightly or wrongly, with indignation because she is not allowed 
to make,with the United States, terms which she considers fav- 
orable to herself. Weare about to grant self-government to 
another great colony in Africa. 

To a large body of public opinion at home, the desired end 
of a closer union between Great Britain and her Colonies 
appears attainable only by complete free trade within the 
Empire. That project, however fascinating, must be dismissed. 
Complete free exchange within the Empire is impossible. We 
raise revenue by import duties and all our colonies raise the 
whole of their revenues by the same means and will continue 
todoso. With one doubtful exception, they are all strong 
advocates of protection pure and simple, and no scheme is 
practicable that does not admit of perfect freedom of action in 
all these respects. Commercial union on a free-trade basis is, 
therefore, out of the question. 

The same arguments, however, do not hold good in regard 
to discrimination in favor of British as against foreign prod- 
ucts. Preferential treatment may not be as satisfactory as 
complete commercial union, but it is practicable, because it is 
compatible with perfect liberty of choice in respect of the 
fiscal policy to be pursued and as regards the means to be 
adopted for raising revenue on the part of every member of the 
Empire. Discrimination means that whatever duties may be 
imposed upon foreign goods, British goods should pay a 
lower rate of duty, or, that where a duty is raised on goods of 
British and foreign origin, the duty on foreign goods should be 
retained, and British produce admitted duty free. It cannot, 
and will not, be denied, and it would therefore be only a waste 
of words to prove, that the result of preferential treatment 
would be to develop production of all kinds on British soil. 

The objections to preferential treatment are of two kinds, 
theoretical and technical. Such a course, it may be argued, is 
protection, and protection is radically wrong. I deny that 
preferential treatment is protection. We are free-traders. But 
duties for revenue are admissible under free-trade. Then why 
not duties for self-defense, which preferential treatment would 


. be. 


It is claimed that under a policy of discrimination, duties 
would, of necessity, be imposed on food products and the price 
of food must be raised in these islands. There is no doubt that 
preferential treatment would make it necessary to levy duties 
upon food products of foreign origin, but it does not follow 
that the consequence will be a rise in the price of food. 
Neither would any harm result from a low duty on foreign 
wool, 

I do not blame foreign nations for the course that they pur- 
sue; I think no evil of them for trying to seduce British com- 
munities from their allegiance, or for endeavouring to cripple 
British trade, and retard the development and destroy the 
solidarity of the British Empire. Ours is the folly, and upon 
our heads will be the consequence of the folly, if we do not 
take timely steps to defend ourselves. 

The Empire is a mighty edifice, and can best be sustained 
upon a strong foundation by the strong cement of community 
of commercial interests. Perfect free exchange is impossible, 
and in preferential treatment lies the only means whereby that 
binding principle can be applied. 
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VIEWS OF -A COLLEAGUE OF CAVOUR AS TO 
ITALIAN POLITICS. 


THEOPHILE ROLLIER. 
Revue Chréttenne, Paris, March. 


OUNT JACINI, at present Italian Senator and the author 
of the excellent book* which serves as occasion for this 
study, was a colleague of Cavour in 1860, although then very 
young. He has since been a colleague of La Marmora and of 
Ricasoli. While a member of the La Marmora Cabinet, he was 
the instigator of the treaty of alliance made with Prussia in 
1866, not without the assent of Napoleon III. He was the 
promoter of the Saint-Gothard railway. If he is to-day one of 
the adversaries of the alliance of Italy with Germany and Austria 
against France, he cannot be suspected of Germanophobia, 
but he calls himself also a friend of France. His conduct at 
this time proves that he is as much of an Italian as it is pos- 
sible to be. Having taken part in the whole movement of 
which the result was Italian unity, what he writes about Italian 
subjects must always command attention. His book has an 
historical part, which is valuable for several reasons, one of 
which is that it sheds light on the present condition of Italy. 
For French readers the most interesting portion of the work 
is the lively regret expressed by the author for the course fol- 
lowed by Italy since its unification. 

The advantages from that course which have accrued to 
his country Count Jacini freely admits. Without doubt, he 
says, a great State has been organized; the financial engage- 
ments of Italy have all been met, while paying the enormous 
expenses required for the organization of the new kingdom ; 
Italy has been covered with railways and roads; the ports of 
Genoa and Brindisi have been improved. But to counter- 
balance all this there are grave disorders. At home, the 
administration of the kingdom is complicated and embarrassed, 
while the taxes are ruinous; abroad, the political life of the 
nation is hampered by being subservient to the interests of 
foreign nations, by costly and sterile colonial ambitions, by 
unlimited armaments, by dangers in perspective. 

How came Italy, asks M. Jacini, to make an alliance with 
Germany and Austria? It was the result of the meyalomania t+ 
—the passion for doing things too great for its powers—of the 
governing classes, who speak in the name of Italy. Suspected 
by all on account of her pretensions; by Austria, who could 
not be reassured in regard to the intrigues of the Irredentists, 
by Germany, which was astonished by the dissatisfaction in 
the Peninsula with the results of the Congress of Berlin, Italy 
found herself, as it were, suspended in the air, without support 
and without friends. The mistake made by her in the matter 
of Tunis, alienated her from France. The controversies between 
the Italian and French press made the situation worse. Bis- 
marck perceived that the psychological moment had come to 
make Italy dependent on Germany. He urged Austria to 
reply to Irredentism by a threat to retake the Quadrilateral, 
and insinuated, through the journals he controlled, that the 
independence of the Head of the Catholic Church was not 
assured at Rome, and that the Pope ought to remove to Fulda. 

Bismarck has neither system nor sympathies. He wanted a 
Russian ailiance, but Russia would not have it. So he formed 
an alliance with Austria. Foreseeing a possible alliance 
between Russia and France, he set to work to annex Italy. He 
aroused in the Italian kingdom the fear that it would be iso- 
lated, and profited by that fear. The French, then, are right 
in concluding that Italy was the dupe of Prussian diplomacy. 
The three allies mutually guaranteed each other’s possessions by 
the Treaty of 1882, which was renewed in 1887. Thus Bismarck 
succeeded in making one question out of three questions 
which had not the slightest connection with each other; the 
possession of Alsace, the Russo-Austrian antagonism in the 


* Pensieri sulla politica italiana, Firenze. 
+ This term seems best expressed by the slang phrase “‘ getting a big head.” 
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Balkan peninsula, and the Franco-Italian disputes aroused by 
the Turis affair. 

The greatest advantage which has accrued to Germany from 
the Triple Alliance is that Italy has had a misunderstanding 
with France. In vain was it pretended that the alliance was 
only a defensive league. France hopes for the liberation of 
Alsace and cannot forget that she shed her blood for the liber- 
ation of Italy; how then could she fail to be indignant at find- 
ing that the Italians had engaged to shed their blood to pre- 
vent the liberation of Alsace? 

The disadvantages of the Alliance for Italy are: the loss of 
her liberty of action; the necessity for ruinous armaments ; the 
long duration of engagements contracted in view of temporary 
circumstances and ill-humor; hostility towards a country which 
has a future before it and of which Italy is the debtor; this is 
quite enough to make the Italian kingdom regret the indepen- 
dent position which it had, and has lost, by combining ques- 
tions in which Italy has no interest. 

The present position of the Powers is justified on the ground 
that the alliance compels France to keep the peace. But is 
peace really assured by the Triple Alliance? Assuredly not, 
since Russia is not a party to the alliance, while its enormous 
armaments, its declarations that it means to preserve its liberty 
of action, are a constant menace to peace. The Russian 
people sympathize with the French people, but it is the Czar 
who decides peace and war. Who can divine what the Czar will 
do? 

After considering the chances of peace, M. Jacini considers 
the chances of war. The strongest probability of war, he 
thinks, would be furnished by a durable government in France, 
with which Russia could make up her mind to sign a treaty of 
alliance. France alone will not start a war; but if she can 
succeed in attaching Russia to her interests by a treaty which 
would form an offensive, as well as defensive, alliance, then 
France would not let slip an occasion so favorable for using 
her immense armaments. Russia, on the other hand, nurses a 
desire for revenge for the Treaty of Berlin, and knows that if 
she fails to utilize an alliance with France, she will not again 
have a chance to arrange matters in the Orient, as she desires. 
Even if Russia were defeated, she would only lose some scraps 
of territory in Europe, for which she would indemnify herself 
in Russia. This is the danger which threatens Europe. 

To avoid being mixed up with this possible crisis, which will 
be terrible, Italy ought to return to a policy like that which 
Prussia followed from 1815 to 1863, and Russia after the 
Crimean War. ‘©tanding on the defense, taking good care of 
herself, husbanding her resources, Italy will find sufficient 
immediate advantages, by developing her commerce in the 
Mediterranean and her agriculture throughout the kingdom. 
In this lies her only hope of reaching the fine future to which 
she appears destined, and from which she has imprudently 
deviated. 





RUSSIA: 


Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary to March. 


ITS PEOPLE AND GOVERNMENT. 


HERE is perhaps a certain superficial fairness in a ruler, 
who affects to be a Christian both in creed and conduct, 

in treating Jew and Christian with the same harshness, though 
the more repugnant when we know that in neither case has it 
even the sincerity of fanaticism. It is no fanaticism which 
encourages rival creeds. An “Open Letter to the Head of the 
Russian Synod,” by Privy Councillor Constantine Pobiedonos- 
ieff, written last year, betrays the fact that the Czar can espouse 
the cause of Mahommedanism quite as zealously as that of his 
own Greek Church, and in some sense even moreso. While the 
humble Lutheran Church is tortured with every refinement of 
persecution under cover of devotion to the Orthodox Commun- 
ion, that very Communion ‘looks on with folded arms while 
on the Volga, the home of the Tartar, thousands are leaving the 
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Greek Church for Mahommedanism.” We should be the first 
to approve the Czar’s toleration for his Mahommedan subjects; 
but it is an insult to the term toleration which permits, as he 
does to this day, Mahommedan tracts, burning with fanatic zeal 
against the Christians, to be freely printed in Russia and to 
pass his Imperial censure. Travelers in the East who pay atten- 
tion to these questions are astonished to find such tracts 
abounding in the bazaars of Constantinople, and even in 
distant parts of Asia Minor. Meanwhile, the lapse from the 
Cross to the Crescent, and that by a propaganda from his own 
dominions, is going on in numbers which no bribed con- 
versions of poor Lutheran peasants from the Baltic provinces 
can counterbalance. Such monstrous proofs, both of abuse of 
power and neglect of power, can only engender something 
monstrous in their turn, and that monstrosity is the modern 
Nihilism. 

Nihilism affords a curious exemplification of the contrasts 
observable in Russian life and character—a mixture of the 
positive and practical with the absurdest theories—a union of 
noble elements of humanity, and some of its falsest forms. 
Such as it is, however, it has brought to light certain qualities 
for which the Sclavonic race, with its passivity and intellectual 
torpor had been denied all credit—qualities of action, energy, 
enthusiasm, and devotion to an idea—in which light M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the distinguished journalist, in his ‘‘Z’Empire des 
Tsars et les Russes,” says “ Foserai dire que ce triste phénoméne 
fait honneur a la nation gui en souffre.” And this the moreas 
the leaders of the movement are well aware that the cause of 
revolution in Russia offers only a career in which much is 
risked and nothing gained. 

The solution of this enigma lies in the fact, that the more 
attractive, because the more romantic, ranks of Nihilism are 
filled by the very young of both sexes. Among the number of 
those arrested and condemned, the oldest are rarely thirty, few 
past twenty-five, and many minors, even down to girls of 
thirteen. This passion of youth it is which gives the Nihilist 
party the aspect of a sect, and the exaltation of a faith, pro- 
mulgated by ardent preachers and devoted proselytes and 
martyrs. Tothe admixture of female votaries is doubtless 
owing that comparative purity of morals observable among 
them; many of the young couspzratrices (a word coined by the 
French), of twenty years of age, having taken with them to 
Siberia virtues not even included in their code. 

But it is not all Nihilism which is so called, asa little examin- 
ation under different heads will show, There is the Nihilism 
of the injured and persecuted—of the lawless and ignorant—of 
the philanthropic and heroic—and there is the Nihilism of 
common sense. That of the injured and persecuted takes the 
revengeful form of assassination and destruction; that of the 
lawless and ignorant, from which the system derives its name, 
professes to respect nothing, to believe nothing, and to reject 
every form of imposed authority, under whatever time-honored 
name; not only in laws, government, and creeds, but even in 
letters, poetry, and art; that of the philanthropic and heroic 
affects the cause of the People, and aims to know that cause 
as only it can be known by identification with them, by 
sharing their hardships, learning their work, and living like 
them and with them. Such is their enthusiastic programme. 
How far this conduces to the object they have in view—the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses—may be ques- 
tioned; but it is, at all events, a noble and pathetic, if also a 
somewhat idiotic spectacle, these young creatures, especially 
the tender girls, striving with all their puny strength to make 
head against the colossal powers of Russian darkness; gentle 
as doves, though certainly not as wise as serpents, but ready, as 
too many have proved, to die for their opinions. It will 
naturally be asked, how the people view these efforts on the 
part of the superior classes made on their behalf; and it is the 
distressing though not unexpected answer, that the greater 
part of the people remain indifferent, and some prove decidedly 
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hostile, to these attempts to open their eyes to their own 
miseries. 

Lastly, the Nihilism of common sense comprises all those 
who only desire for their country (all “desires” being alike 
“ suspicious ”) the introduction of just laws, justly administered, 
but whom it suits the Government to include in the proscribed 
list. Some pains is taken by M. Leroy-Beaulieu to prove that 
Nihilism owes its rise to the doctrines of Hegel. In single 
instances this may be so, but in point of fact not one Nihilist 
in fifty ever heard the name of Hegel; while all Russians, more 
or less, with their positivist tendencies, may be said, like the 
English, to be insensible to the attractions of German meta- 
physics. What is called Nihilism, under whatever head, owes 
its existence simply to the general discontent caused by every 
formiand grade of injury and injustice; from absolute persecu- 
tion and wrong, to petty annoyance and interference ; from the 
silliest leading-strings to the cruelest iron bars. The Jews 
accordingly are numerous among them. And what makes Nihil- 
ism so formidable in the eye of the government is not the 
revolver or the bomb—for these weapons are directed against 
single individuals, and, moreover, condemn themselves—nor 
even the creed of the Nihilist proper, whose heartless protest 
against all that gives hope and beauty to human life renders 
him a singularly unseductive conspirator; but is the stir among 
the young and ardent, which gives the cause its real strength. 
These are Russia’s modern Crusaders, and these, not perhaps 
more unwise than our old ones were, show how young Russia is, 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


WEALTH AND ITS OBLIGATIONS. 
His EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
North American Review, New York, April. 
ARELY in current literature has a discussion been conduc- 
ted of more interest to thinking men than that begun by 
Mr. Carnegie under the title ‘The Gospel of Wealth,” in the 
North American Review for June, 1889. I say discussion, 
because the views of Mr. Carnegie were a surprise d chal- 
lenge, were approved in the main by Mr. Gladstoneand Cardi- 
nal Manning and reinforced by Chief Rabbi Adler in the Vzne- 
teenth Century.* The Reverend Price Hughes trains his guns 
upon Mr.Carnegie and calls in question his /ocus stand?. Between 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Hughes yawns the great question of the 
tariff—a wide abyss. The one stands before us a pronounced 
Protectionist, a many-times millionaire,the result of a protect- 
ing tariff; the other isan equally pronounced Free-Trader. Mr, 
Hughes regards Mr. Carnegie as “an anti-Christian phenome- 
non, a social monstrosity, and a grave political peril," who,thanks 
to unrestricted competition and the tariff, has pocketed much 
more than his equitable share of the joint product of labor 
and capital. 

It would be manifestly unbecoming in me to hazard a solu. 
tion of the questions in issue between Mr. Carnegie and his 
opponent. To do so would be to embark upon the great sea 
of the tariff question, perhaps to be engulfed in the treacherous 
depths of the dismal science. But of one thing we may all rest 
assured: that party which is, upon the great question, in the 
right, will most certainly in the end prevail. 

I may be permitted to undertake the more modest task of 
stating as briefly as may be the Catholic view of wealth and its 
administration, devoting a little attention, first, to the obliga- 
tion of giving; secondly, to its extent as a precept ; and, lastly, 
to the manner in which that duty is fulfilled in the case of the 
Catholics of these United States. 

The Church claims to be the fulfillment and the completion 
of the Judaic dispensation. She asserts, with the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, that all the rites, ordinances, and pre- 
cepts of that dispensation were but the shadow of the sub- 
stance to come. Whatever is good there, is here better. If, 

* Literary Dicest, Nov. 22,1890, p. 90; and Dec. 27, 1890, p. 227. 
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then, as the Reverend Hermann Adler so well and clearly shows, 
the law of charity assumed the form of tithes, and among the 
Jews it was enacted into specific legislation, we should naturally 
expect that an obligation so reflecting the love of God in and 
towards man, should reach a higher and nobler development in 
these days of Christianity. And, as a matter of fact, the 
individual Christian, or the body of Christians, who cannot 
stand this test, may well seriously doubt the sincerity of his or 
their professions of faith. 

It is most melancholy to consider the estimates of such 
thoroughly-informed public men as Mr. Gladstone and Cardinal 
Manning upon the shrinkage of private charity going on con- 
temporaneously with the enormous increase of wealth in 
England. 

In the United States this condition of things does not, in 
my judgment, exist to the same alarming extent. Among 
Catholics here, while there are doubtless instances of avarice 
and of utter forgetfulness of the law of fraternal charity, yet, 
taking them as a body, 1 make no doubt they fulfill the whole 
law in the broad Christain manner, so eloquently expounded 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Those who give 
more than is required of them by any law far outnumber those 
who give less. 

It is urged that Catholics by no means enjoy a monopoly of 
Christian benevolence in our land. Millions of dollars are 
annually contributed by those who decline to yield to the 
Catholic Church submission—Episcopalians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Jews, and all other denominations of Christians, 
er non-Christians have, too, their hospitals, asylums, industrial 
homes. Innumerable hearts feel the pang of pity for woe, and 
countless willing hands are stretched forth to soothe the suffer- 
ing. Far be it from me to belittle the work of these noble men 
and women. They command and receive the profound respect 
of all. 

In the Catholic Church, however, we observe as a rule a well- 
considered system, an immense advance of effort. She encour- 
ages her children to give, not their wealth alone, but ¢hemselves. 
In her communion we find brought down into every-day nine- 
teenth-century life, and as a well-recognized system, the utter 
sacrifice and life consecration of one’s self to one’s fellow- 
creatures. Need I appeal for confirmation to facts which are 
apparent to all? Consider the army of the Sisters of Charity 
within the limits of the United States; add to these the Sisters 
of Mercy, the Sisters of Notre Dame, of the Good Shepherd, of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, of the Bon Secours, and the 
other numerous bands of women who serve for life without 
pecuniary reward. Add to them the male members of our 
religious orders. Add, again, the immense number of brothers 
who conduct our educational, industrial, and reformatory 
institutions. 

The economic conditions in the United States are fast 
approaching those of England. The homes of the poor are 
more marked by destitution and squalor; the light of heaven 
is being closed out from miserable tenement room and attic; 
flesh and blood are becoming more cheap, and bread more 
dear; the well-being of the car-horse is more solicitously 
watched than that of the driver. Small wonder that strong 
men, maddened by the tears of wife and the cries of starving 
children, band themselves together, and sometimes resort to 
deeds of violence. The conditions which have come upon 
England are, it is to be feared, fast assuming shape and con- 
sistency here. What, then, is the duty of all men to avert 
the crisis? The answer is simple and ali-embracing: Back to 
Christ, His example, and His teaching! This is looking back- 
ward available and practicable to all. Let the leaders of 
opinion and the directors of conscience in this great Republic 


strive earnest!y and fearlessly, by example and precept, to avert 
the coming strife. Let the employers and employed state their 
mutual grievances, and ascertain their mutual demands, and, 
temperate Christian counsels reigning, the result will be last- 


ing peace. 
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THE IMPOLICY OF STRIKES. 
E. M. STEVENS. 


Westminster Review, London, March. 


T a moment when the air is thick with the strife of oppos- 
ing industrial interests, when there are wars and rumors 
of wars, and not only no signs of suspension of hostilities, but 
every probability of the situation becoming daily more menac- 
ing and strained, it may be worth while to induce working- 
men to ask themselves individually and collectively, “What 
real benefit have we secured through the action of strikes; and 
is not our progress rather retarded than advanced thereby ?” 

Much mischief is done, and good entirely nullified by the 
insane practices of would-be social reformers refusing to admit 
that improvement can be effected by any means but their 
favorite formula, which, if theoretically sound, may, neverthe- 
less, be practically inapplicable. The true reformer will be con- 
tent to use any means (short of absolutely immoral ones) to 
secure improvements, even if they differ widely from such as he 
would have adopted. 

Now trades-unions (by which bodies strikes are instituted 
and organized) which demand association only with what they 
are pleased to specify as “ skilled labor,” the criterion of which 
is membership of their various unions, neither created that nor 
the demand for it. These bodies are not, nor do they attempt 
to constitute themselves, critics or experts in the trades to 
which they apply, If trades-unionism was directed towards 
attaining perfection in handicrafts, it would be deserving of 
every possible encouragement and support; but experience 
proves that the only objects are to raise the standard of 
wages and shorten the hours of labor. I do not mean to say 
that these objects are in any way objectionable, provided they 
can be honorably and successfully maintained; but I do say 
that in the majority of instances they can be neither. With 
regard to the first mentioned object, viz. raising the wage 
standard, I submit that agitators have not been substantially 
successful in securing it, because the rise of wages in particular 
trades which is attributed to the action of strikes, is in reality 
brought about by natural and independent causes; and when 
such has not been the case, when they have been “rushed up” 
by artificial means, the price paid for indulgence in a merely 
nominal success will, upon impartial calculation, be found to 
exceed the addition to the wages. 

When the object of a strike is for shorter hours, it is, in the 
main, a distinctive rather than a different claim to that for 
higher wages; yet, under certain circumstances, it may present 
considerable differences, and such as may seem to render it 
justifiable. Few will deny that railway servants, tramcar men, 
and ’bus men are overworked and underpaid; but if public 
opinion were once directed in full force against the men who 
employ them, their hardships would certainly be materially 
lessened. I believe that the importance of public opinion in 
bringing individuals and bodies to a lively sense of their duty 
is considerably underestimated, and | am of opinion that in 
many, if not in all instances of underpayment, whether by 
means of tooscanty wages or too long hours of labor, the appli- 
cation of this moral force would bring employers, directors, and 
shareholders to perceive the necessity of administering justice 
and humanity to their servants. If it be objected that the 
publication of their grievances by the employed would dis- 
turb their friendly relations with their employers, it may be 
answered that there can be no friendship between parties one of 
which is an aggressor, and the other the victim of aggression. 

When, however, it is sought by any means to limit the oper- 
ations of male adult labor by Act of Parliament, I submit that 
it isa gross interference with the liberty of the subject, and 
any such sumptuary law would surely be evaded. Where such 
a limitation can at present be conveniently practiced it may be 
justifiable to impose it; but it cannot be regarded as a just or 
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politic demand, when made in the face of conditions which are 
unfavorable to its maintenance. 

In dealing with the question of imposing conditions by force, 
I should like to point out to workingmen how dangerous a 
precedent they are establishing, when they sanction or lend 
themselves to such a method of enforcing their claims ; for not 
only must force be met with a similar argument, which involves 
their exposure to a power whose capacity it is impossible for 
them to estimate; but in yielding themselves bound hand and 
foot to bodies, whose notions of policy are so elementary and 
so unscientific as to lead them to suppose that the employment 
of force is the best means of gaining their ends, they are sub- 
mitting themselves to tyrants whom they have themselves 
invested with power. 

I would not for one moment have it inferred that because I 
have endeavored to prove that strikes aggravate, rather than 
mitigate, the evils which they profess to cure, 1 would in any 
degree excuse capital in taking the smallest advantage of labor. 
On the contrary, I hold it the duty of the capitalist to suffi- 
ciently and proportionately award to labor its share of profits 
in the mutual employment of forces which are expended for 
their mutual benefit. 

In spite of the fact that the profit-sharing system is con- 
demned by many, I am persuaded that some form of that 
system will ultimately be adopted in settling the disputed ques- 
tions between capital and labor, as the best means of securing 
to labor its natural demand of sighting some prospect beyond 
that which is afforded by a fixed and arbitrary scale of wages. 
Of course when the profit-sharing system is grasped in its 
entirety by all concerned, the workmen will understand that 
the major portion oftheir profits are to be applied to re-invest- 
ment. The workman would be much more benefited by this 
system than by excessive wages. 

The effects of labor disturbances upon the commercial pros- 
perity of our country are disastrous. Under the rule of an irre- 
sponsible body of industrial conspirators and dictators, impor- 
tant industries are being carried on all over the Continent and 
in the United States with English money, while Englishmen 
are starving for it. 

I deprecate the interference of the Legislature in labor 
questions; but I hold that the law should be brought to bear 
against industrial treason and conspiracy, and in the event of a 
strike, its representatives should afford the utmost protection to 
those who refuse to join in acts of defiance. True liberty con- 
sists in the privilege of protecting our own rights, and not in 
attempting to destroy the rights of others. 


THE WAGES QUESTION AND DIVISION OF 
PROFITS. 
LUDWIG KRELLE. 
Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, March. 

MONG the most conspicuous phenomena of modern 
industrial life may be classed the deep-rooted dissatisfac- 
tion of the masses who live by their manual labor. Dissatis- 
faction with existing conditions is certainly “nothing new 
under the sun,” neither is it evidence of the wisdom of the 
dissatisfied. This dissatisfaction is by no means confined to the 
laboring classes; in every condition of life we see evidences of 
agloomy view, well calculated to cause astonishment in an age 

distinguished for its enlightenment and culture. 

Gladstone has, with right, designated this age as the “ indus- 
trial age.” Democracy has gained the ascendancy in politics, 
and, in respect of the labor question, democratic sentiment 
finds its expression in a practical opposition of the working 
majority against the conductors of enterprise. The workmen 
complain bitterly that the enormous profits resulting from the 
introduction of machinery are not fairly divided. 

It is beyond all dispute that wages have been steadily 
improving during the last half century, but they have not kept 
pace with the hopes and demands of the workingmen. Their 
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demand for higher wages and shorter hours is incessant. 
Employers on the other hand assert that the percentage of 
profit is steadily decreasing, and that to satisfy the demands of 
their workpeople would be ruinous. 

The present attitude of employers and employed towards 
each other affords no indication of that good understanding 
which ought to exist between people associated for codpera- 
tive purposes, and can at best be characterized as one of armed 
neutrality. Nor is this state of affairs confined to Europe. 
The statistics of the United States, which but a few years ago 
was regarded as an earthly paradise, reveal the astounding fact 
that for the year 1877, 350,000 men lost 10 million working days, 
or nearly a month each, by strikes, resulting in an estimated loss 
to the men of 13% million dollars, with, of course, a correspond- 
ing loss to the employers. 

As between employer and employed there is a vast difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes a fair division of the profits. 
The employers point to the large number of undertakings which 
suffer shipwreck, asserting that forty per cent. are utterly 
wrecked, that fifty per cent. just keep their heads above water, 
and that ten per cent. only are successful; and claim that the 
rare administrative talent necessary to success, the risk and 
anxiety attendant on enterprises subject to unforeseen fatalities, 
warrant the high remuneration which successful enterprise 
secures. The laborer on the other hand fixes his attention on 
the growing wealth of the successful employer and maintains 
that, after adequate remuneration for all his just claims, there 
remains a profit, to ashare of which he, as a-contributor, is justly 
entitled. 

This antagonism of interests between employer and employed 
is a growing One, which will fiever cease under a pure wage sys- 
tem. The general recognition of this fact has produced a 
large class of extremists, who see no remedy but in its complete 
overthrow; but the suggestion to hold on to the wage system 
and guide it to a satisfactory development, commends itself to 
men of calmer and clearer judgment. There is a tendency 
towards evolution as well as towards revolution, and the direc- 
tion of the former is towards profit sharing. 

This system of supplementing a fixed wage with a share of 


the profits of the undertaking, gives the laborer a lively interest 
in the success of the undertaking, without subjecting him to 
the anxiety or delay inseparabie from a system in which he 
would be dependent for his subsistence on the result of his 
labors. The prospects from the general introduction of this 
system may be inferred from the experience of those who suc- 
cessfully inaugurated it, guided by the keen insight that the 
higher remuneration, which would accrue to the men, would 
not come out of their (the capitalists’) profits, but out of the 
surplus profits resulting from the higher productive capacity 
which the system is calculated to call into existence. 

The experience of all who have tried the system is, that not 
only does it spur the laborer to do a good day’s work, it spurs 
him no less to do good work, and further to avoidance of 
waste of material, or injury to machinery. He becomes mind- 
ful of his employer's interests, because he recognizes them as 
identical with his own, while the mutual good understanding, 
subsisting between the employer and his hands, exercises a 
beneficent influence on the moral atmosphere of both. 

The first overtures in this direction must come from employ- 
ers; their plans should be based on the experience of those 
who have tried the system successfully; they should be clearly 
defined ; and pains should be taken to render them thoroughly 
intelligible to the workmen. Both sides should bear in mind 
also, that the best results of a system do not always flow imme- 
diately, that untoward occurrences may reduce profits materi- 
ally, and that one must not lose patience if the experiment be 
beset at the outset with difficulty and hindrances. It may be 
laid down as a general principle, that workmen treated as 
friends and copartners by their employer, and recognizing the 
identity of their interests with his, will put forth their best 
efforts for the good of the enterprise, and hold themselves 
aloof from all those disturbing influences engendered by the 
existing antagonism of interests. Nothing can be lost by try- 
ing the system, and we look forward confidently to the day 
when the declaration of dividends to laborers, will be as much 
a matter of course in any great industry, as the declaration of 
dividends to shareholders. 
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RESCUE WORK. 
S. H. HILviarp. 
Church Review, New York, Fanuary. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHURCH TEM- 
PERANCE SOCIETY, NEW YORK, 1890. 
NE of the chief values of such a society as the Church Tem- 
perance Society has been the way in which it has helped 
to drag men out of their studies and, on its platforms, set 
them face to face with this problem of intemperance, compel- 
ling them to answer the question, “ What hasall your study and 
thought to do with and for this?” The day has gone by when 
men care to listen to inflammatory harangues about the evils 
of intemperance. The day never was, thank God! when 
an audience of Church people was ready to howl with delight 
over tirades against moderate drinkers, or even to take great 
satisfaction in realistic word pictures of the degradation of the 
drunkard and the demon-like character of the liquor-dealer. 
The feeling which prevails in the minds of Church people was 
well expressed to the writer, after an account of coffee-house 
work by an earnest Christian layman, who said, “ We all know 
the evils of intemperance; what we want is to hear what you 
are doing about it.” 

So a Church temperance platform proves itself worthy of 
attention, when each speaker comes to it from some effort to 
make the Church felt in this direction, and although the 
audience may be small compared with one which will assemble 
to howl down every suggestion, that there may possibly be a 
temperance platform which has not the prohibition plank in it, 
yet it is made up of people who are deeply in earnest to know 
what the Church is doing in this girection, and each of whom 
is anxious to know what is his own duty in the matter. 

To go to a meeting like this and hear that in two years’ time 
more than eighty thousand of the roughs and drunkards and 
thieves and vagrants have been present at meetings held 
nightly, under the auspices of one city Church, makes one feel 
that the call for individual personal effort is indeed a loud one. 

To see before me at the same meeting a band of a hundred 
young men, organized as Knights of Temperance, each one a 
possible worker by word and deed and example, towards 
inspiring with a new sense of the dignity of manhood, some of 
that great crowd of thousands, and tens of thousands, who 
nightly swarm a city’s streets, makes one ask himself, ‘““ What 
am I doing towards enlisting the young in such a holy cause?” 

To hear that crowds of young men, who naturally would be in 
a liquor saloon, can be made to feel as much at home in a coffee- 
room, as they do in the saloon next door, makes one ask, ‘‘ How 
much of the money which I spend on frivolities might go 
towards that kind of neighborly hospitality ?” 

Like all rescue work which grows out of experience, this 
coffee-house work is at the start experimental. A practical evil 
is plain; namely this: 

There are crowds of young men growing up in our cities 
whose only cheerful, well-lighted, well-warmed, and crowded 
place of evening resort is the liquor saloon. We pass one of 
these places on a cold winter's night, and see it densely packed 
with young men from eighteen to thirty years of age. A large 
proportion of them are not drinking, they are simply standing 
round. They have paid for one or two drinks each, and that 
gives them the privilege to stand round there for half an hour 
or more, and forget the hard life outside, and the discomfort 
of home, in the pleasant sense of warmth and light, and com- 
panionship. The saloon does not produce misery so much as 
misery produces the saloon. 

Out of the conviction, that to give these saloon frequenters a 
warm and cheerful place to come to every night in the week 
was an end worth aiming at, have grown our four Boston 
coffee-rooms, which are simply places of evening resort, substi- 
tutes for the saloon. 

The proof of its value as rescue work consists, in the first 
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place, in the fact that it is always crowded with young men. If 
further proof is wanted, we take one of the policemen, who has 
dropped in for a few minutes, and learn from him, as he scans 
the crowd, that “If they were not here, almost all of them 
would be in the saloons. It is the best thing that has ever been 
done on my beat.” A third proof of the value of such places is 
the pressure which comes upon us from each undertaking of 
this kind to go on and open up another. So our experience of 
four years has led us to feel that we have entered upon a limit- 
less work, and that there is just as much reason that we should 
have forty of these places open this winter as there is for four 
of them. 

These places cannot be made self-supporting. The yearly 
cost of keeping open one of these rooms ranges from seven 
hundred te a thousand dollars. About as much as the cost of 
the flowers for a single fashionable entertainment. 


WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THE POOR? 


THE REVEREND Dr. W. S. RAINSFORD, RECTOR OF SAINT 
GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YorK CITY. 


Forum, New York, Aprit. 


GENERATION or two ago, many people thought it not 
visionary to suppose that this new western world of ours 
might escape some of the painful evils which have so sorely 
afflicted the old. The youngest and fairest of the peoples 
could surely be spared the discipline of poverty and inherited 
misery. This seemed reasonable and probable to our fore- 
fathers ; we know now that it could not be. While, under the 
freer conditions of our continental life, self-dependence and 
individual energy were to be nourished and developed in our 
people to a high degree, these could not by any means do away 
with or overcome the evils of unavoidable destitution. Gradu- 
ally the rich became richer and the poor, poorer. As in the 
older civilizations, wealth rolled up in a few hands. The laws 
of human existence were found to be the same in both hemi- 
spheres; the struggle for existence was the old struggle. 

All men with eyes and ears, then, knowing that, in the mak- 
ing or marring of our national future, poverty must play its 
part, it has come about that, often in a blundering, unwise 
and even improvident way, a large and increasing number of 
people are prepared to do something to serve the poor. Look- 
ing at the matter from my position of a city clergyman, it 
seems clear to me that helping the poor is both overdone and 
not done atall. Gifts are bestowed on those whoare least worthy, 
but who, through long practice, can make the best showing of 
their needs. Those in whose lives independence is almost dead, 
do not shrink from parading their wants ; and a luxurious pity, 
anxious to rid its conscience of the burden of another’s pain, 
is too often ready to give its hurtful dole and to add to its list 
of luxuries the luxury of giving. This evil of indiscriminate 
charity has lately laid hold of our newspapers. Their objects 
in establishing Christmas treats and Summer excursions may 
be quite free from all secondary considerations of self-adver- 
tisement, but sometimes they do more harm than good to the 
class that they attempt to benefit. 

Any effort to reduce the tide of poverty, worth making, must 
deal with the sources whence that tide springs. Here is the 
weak spot in General Booth’s scheme. Even if he could get 
his money, if necessary authority should be granted him, if his 
splendid idea could be fully accomplished, he would be like a 
man trying to pump out a ship, through whose sides, by a 
thousand leaks, water is pouring. His scheme in no way deals 
with the homes and home influences of the poor, which are 
largely responsible for the worst elements of poverty. 

Most of the efforts put forth to-day to help the poor do not 
touch the sources of the evil. Let us look briefly at some of 
these sources. Foremost among them is the indifference of the 
poor themselves—their apathy as regards their own condition. 
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They will not help themselves; they will not do what they 
can. 

Another source of the worst poverty is drunkenness. Among 
“the trades” there are few cases of need that do not arise from 
this cause. To pour abuse on the drunkard is easy and com- 
mon; I cannot join those who do so, for to a great extent he is 
a victim of his circumstances. All New York tenement-house 
surroundings provoke to drunkenness; they combine and 
embody all the evils of crowding, heat, stench, and utter ugli- 
ness. In them privacy, decency, purity, have to struggle for 
existence against their environment. We must improve the 
tenement house, since we cannot abolish it ; we must compete 
with the saloon. The improvement of the tenement house cannot 
be brought about by outside influence ; an inside force is needed, 
and that a mighty force—a force that is intelligent and in the 
best sense Christian; a force that is not put forth fitfully or 
spasmodically, but bases its determination on a comprehensive 
survey of the situation. We need Peabody funds, such as the 
London bequest, on an immense scale; for in New York the 
crowd is greater and the climate more trying than even in Lon- 
don. Sooner or later, at huge cost if necessary, the rich must 
lead the way in giving air and breathing space, baths and recre- 
ation grounds, to those hundreds and thousands who for want 
of them are so grievously pressed down towards feebleness of 
body and viciousness of character. 

The so-called homes of the poor are no homes, in the sense 
in which we understand the word. The poor have no clubs 
but public houses. The Church, so far as it is Protestant, has 
almost deserted them, and in New York the public schools 
refuse to take their children till they have arrived at the age 
when the seeds of vice have been too effectually sown. A man 
or a woman who has pursued an evil course from childhood is 
almost always past help at twenty-five, but the children can be 
saved. They cannot, however, be saved by public schools, or yet 
by Sunday-schools. They are not being saved ; they are passing 
from bad to worse, and nothing can rescue them but an awak- 
ened Christian sentiment, that will not pause till their surround- 
ings have become such as will give the divinity within some 
chance to grow. 

To help our brother to-day, we must both study his case and 
take off our coats. In this matter we cannot expect efficient 
work from members of any church, when the whole aspect of 
the modern Protestant churches, in our large. cities at least, is 
repellent to the poor man. A church must be the embodiment 
of an idea; its very stones and mortar, its structure as well as 
its services, should embody an idea. What possible Christian 
idea do our churches embody, as the poor regard them ? When 
services are not being held, the buildings are generally closed. 
What possible use can an artisan have for a church that rents 
its pews at figures ranging from $50 to $1,200 a year, perhaps 
reserving, in out-of-the-way corners, a few uncushioned seats ? 
He has to make a journey to reach one of these churches, for 
they have steadily gone farther and farther away from the 
quarter where he lives. From the huddled, heathen, lower city 
he sometimes comes onSunday with his children. Let him pass 
the churches and go to the park; there is no real place for him 
till he gets there. Even there the influences of the churches— 
so he believes at least—follow him, and closes in his face the 
museums and galleries, for whose support he pays far more 
than his share. The churches have no message for him, nor 
will they allow him to spell out any message of good-will for 
himself. 

I have been asked to write on work among the poor. I have 
dwelt on the churchly and Christian side of it, because I am 
convinced that the work to be done to-day can be success- 
fully done only by a converted church. To reply to the cry of 
the poor to-day with money only, is to offer a hungry man a 
stone. The poverty around us—the poverty we must minister 
to—dwarfs the man, for the worst ache it knows is the ache of 
a wronged and hungry heart. 
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“THE MEMOIRS OF TALLEYRAND” 
AUTHENTIC? 
F. A. AULARD, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AT THE SORBONNE. 


Revue Bleue, Paris, March 14. 

HE reading of that portion of the Memoirs of Talleyrand, 
which has just been published, will cause every attentive 
reader to have doubts about the work. Even if you do nothing 
but run through the preface of the Duke of Broglie and the 
text attributed to Talleyrand, you cannot help asking if the 
book is really a complete and exact reproduction of what was 

written by the great diplomatist. 

The preface is obscure in regard to what bears on the ques- 
tion of authenticity. The Duke tells us that M. de Bacourt, 
to whom Talleyrand intrusted his papers, took care to tran- 
scribe the Memoirs with his own hand, and prepare them for 
the press. This copy is in fourvolumes. The exactness of the 
copy of the first two is attested by a certificate of the niece of 
Talleyrand, and of the third by a certificate of M. de Bacourt. 
As to the fourth volume, M. de Bacourt died before he finished 
copying the matter belonging to it. It is this copy that the 
Duke says he has printed. Of it he declares there has been 
neither cutting nor modification, and I believe him. 

But does the copy of De Bacourt correspond exactly with the 
original manuscript? Is that manuscript in existence? Where 
is it? Has the Duke de Broglie compared it with the copy? 
These are questions to which the editor does not allude, and 
which he seems to think that no one will have an idea of put- 
ting, although such questions are always the first to be put when 
such a work is published. 

It is difficult to believe that if M. de Broglie had in his hands 
the original manuscript, he would then have shirked his plain 
duty to read it, and tell us that he has read it. Then, if he is 
dumb as to this capital point, it is, perhaps, because he has 
not seen the manuscript of Talleyrand, and, if he has not seen 
it, apparently it is because he does not know where it is. In 
this state of the case, was it not a strict obligation for a testa- 
mentary executor and an editor to confess his ignorance ? 
Ought not the Duke to have said, ‘‘ 1 have not seen the original 
of the Memoirs of Talleyrand, and I cannot guarantee the 
exactness of the copy that I print”? His silence in this 
respect is very significant. 

But, it will be said, the authenticity of the printed Memoirs 
is assured by the two persons to whom Talleyrand bequeathed 
his papers, and in whose care he left them with a view to future 
publication. Do you suspect the good faith of the niece of 
Talleyrand and of M. de Bacourt ? 

I suspect nothing; but a historian believes in nothing but 
original texts. The Duchess de Dino and M. de Bacourt were 
very honorable persons. But might not the lady, born a De 
Courland, imbued, perhaps, with anti-revolutionary prejudices, 
think it right to keep from the eyes of the public certain por- 
tions of her uncle’s life which horrified her? As for the other 
legatee of Talleyrand’s papers, is the Duke in a position to 
affirm that the methods of De Bacourt in handling the papers. 
were always irreproachable ? 

That singular liberties have been taken with Talleyrand’s: 
papers M. de Broglie is himself obliged to admit, since in a. 
note to a certain place in the biography by Talleyrand of Philip: 
Egalite, the fifth Duke of Orleans, the Duke says: “There is 
here in the manuscript "—he means the cofy—“a hiatus of 
eight sheets, an explanation of which I have sought in vain,” 
Just before this hiatus Talleyrand says that he is going “to. 
make known the exact consanguinity between Louis XVI. and 
the Duke of Orleans.” One cannot help suspecting that Talley-. 
rand was about to tell something disagreeable to the younger 
branch of the Bourbons, whose legitimacy might even be called: 
in question. Was it some hand well disposed towards the 
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monarchy of Louis Philippe, which tore out the pages which 
contained this disagreeable narrative ? 

This is notall, for M.de Broglie mentions a still graver defect. 
M. Perrey, a secretary dismissed by Talleyrand, was said to 
have carried off to England some papers of his master. The 
Times announced that Perrey had in his possession a portion of 
the manuscript of the Memoirs, notably, “satirical portraits of 
more than a hundred of Talleyrand’s contemporaries.” Perrey 
sent the 77mes a denial of this statement; but the Duke gives 
us to understand that he is not the dupe of this denial and that 
Perrey could not have been innocent of this theft. Yet the 
question (to which M. de Broglie gives no satisfactory answer) 
is, was there a theft or not? The heirs ought to know: the 
appearance of the original manuscript ought to tell. Is the 
manuscript mutilated or is it intact ? 

Still further, there are in the text statements which are mon- 
strous from both a literary and an historical point of view, and 
which it is certain Talleyrand never could have written. In 
the first volume is the following statement about Carnot: 

‘**General Carnot, member of the Directory, having escaped from 
Cayenne, where he had been so cruelly exiled with so many others, in 
Fructidor 18, had for some time been holding the post of Minister of 
War.” 

If any one in the world knew Carnot, if any one knew all 
about the history of the 18 Fructidor, it certainly was Talley- 

_rand, who was well aware that Carnot was not a general in 
1800, and that he never was exiled to Cayenne and never was 
there. How did such a gross interpolation escape the observa- 
tion of M. de Broglie? Equaily gross are the errors of the text 
in relation to the part played by Talleyrand in the Constituent 
Assembly and respecting his mission to London in 1792. 

The Duke de Broglie owes it to his position of testamentary 
executor (by inheritance from M. Andral), he owes it to histor- 
ians, he owes it to the public, to say plainly and without reser- 
vation, whether he has seen the original manuscript of Talley- 
rand, whether he has compared the copy which he publishes, 
with the original manuscript, about which he says nothing. 

Where is the original manuscript ? 





WHAT THE WORLD OWES TO THE ARTS OF PERSIA. 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, April. 
E talk of what we owe to the arts of Greece and Rome, 
and of what they owed to Egypt. But how often do 
we ask or do we realize what they and we owe to the art- 
thought of Persia? 

The Persians, who call their country Irvan or Erau, from 
A:cia, whence our word Aryan, are first brought prominently 
before us in authentic history when Cyrus or Kur invaded 
Asia Minor, and came in contact with the Greeks while attack- 
ing their colonies on the eastern shores of the Agean. But 
they were already an old people. Cyrus was merely one repre- 
sentative of a race abounding in heroes, a race which had for 
ages been working westward from Central Asia, and had at last 
reached a position where the forces developed demanded an 
outlet in foreign conquest. 

During several centuries of this prehistoric period Persia 
was alternately under the dominion of Babylonia or Chaldza, 
and Assyria. That interval of subjection is one of the most 
interesting and valuable of any known in the history of the 
fine arts. The Greek writers tell us little or nothing of its 
wonderful results. But if we turn to the remains of Persian 
art, we meet records which enable us to trace its development 
perhaps to its very beginning, and which also indicate one of 
the most important features of its influence to the present 
time. 

The Akkadians and Chaldeans of Babylonia, and the Assy- 
rians. as we now know, had distinct art schools of their own. 
Before Cyrus’s time, the Persian zsthetic genius had been 
awakened by contact with the arts of those peoples, and when 
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the Persians asserted their independence, presumably under 
Feridoon,a Persian art school sprang into existence. Though 
suggested by the art of their former masters, it yet bears the 
unmistakable stamp of a great intellectual race—an art perhaps 
the most remarkable yet seen in Asia for its power, but especi- 
ally for its imperishable vitality. The Babylonian Ninevite 
arts came to a definite close nearly twenty-six hundred years 
ago. But Persia is still practicing the arts, and her types and 
ideas are still potent in directing the expression of thought in 
material forms of beauty, in Western Asia and in Europe. 

The stately columns of Persepolis present, so far as we can 
now discern, a strictly original style, with their slender fluted 
shafts peculiar to Persian architecture up to the present time, 
and reproduced with the same general moftzf wherever we find 
Saracenic art or suggestions borrowed from it, whether at 
Ispahan, Constantinople, Cairo, Grenada, or in the Christian 
styles of Portugal and Spain. The general form of the bull- 
headed capital, the bull-head being omitted but the spreading 
outline preserved, is still followed in Persia, and undoubtedly 
had its influence on the capital of the Greek, Byzantine, and 
Gothic orders. 

The recent explorations at Susa, the ancient Shush4n, in 
south-western Persia, where the remains of three different 
palaces are superimposed, one above the other, representing, 
as it were, three stratified periods, offer conclusive evidence of 
the influence of the Babylonian and Assyrian arts on those of 
Persia. They present at the same time decisive evidence of one 
of the most congenial forms in which the Persian mind has 
preferred to express its artistic thought. 

What especially we discover at Susa isa form of Keramic 
painting, borrowed from that of Chaldza, but surpassing it, an 
art which not only exhibits great technical skill but extraordinary 
ability in design. The procession of figures found there repres- 
enting the Immortals, or royal guards, is hardiy surpassed in 
the entire range of decorative art. The majesty of those forms, 
now brought after their sleep of ages in the mouldering earth to 
again look at the sun which their prototypes worshiped, pre- 
pares us to accept all that we read of the grandeur of Persia 
under Darius the Great. 

So late as the time of Shah Abbass, 1600 t> 1630, pictorial 
plaques were made which rival the Keramic designs of Susa, 
two thousand years earlier—an emphatic display of the per- 
sistence of a national instinct for a specific style of art 
expression. 

One of the most marked points in Keramic art was the 
invention of irridescent glazes. This magnificent art was cer- 
tainly discovered in Persia before the Mohammedan conquest. 
It became one of the most widely practiced arts of the Persians. 
Not only were vases thus made, but mural tiles for the decora- 
tion of mosques and shrines. There was a great variety of 
glazes, each irridescent like the elusive, mystic spark of the 
opal, or the shifting splendor of the dying dolphin, and yet each 
having a chromatic tone entirely its own. The secret of mak- 
ing this irridescent ware was lost in Persia about two centuries 
ago; but it is interesting to know that experiments for its 
revival are now being made in the United States, and have 
already given fair promise of success. 

The peculiar pendent decoration of vaults and niches, which 
has been carried to such an exquisite degree of elaboration in 
the Alhambra, is undoubtedly of ancient Persian origin ; 
examples of it being still found in the ruins of Rhei. 

Another art which reached extraordinary excellence under 
the Sassanides, was the making of textile fabrics and embroid- 
eries of needle-work. Printed calicoes have been manufactured 


there for ages. Block painting by hand was an original art in 
that country. The music of ancient Greece was borrowed from 
Persia. 

The spirit, the genius of Persian art yet prevades the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the world. So long as her art influence 
is felt she speaks to us a living language, and continues a civil- 
izing power. 
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HOW EASTERN BOOKS BEGIN AND END. x 
W. A. CLousTON. 
Bookworm, London, March. 
UROPEAN monkish authors in medizval times usually 
prefixed the sign of the cross to their writings, followed 
by a pious invocation to the Deity for guidance. 

The custom of invoking the name of the Deity extended to 
all important documents, and a relic of it survived till within 
the last thirty years, in the printed forms of marine insurance 
policies, which began with “In the name of God. Amen.” 

The idea of such invocations was probably derived from the 
East. Mohammedans invariably prefixed to their books, letters, 
etc., the formula, “In the name of God, the Most Merciful, the 
Most Compassionate.” In like manner Hindtis invoked the 
elephant-headed Ganesa, who is regarded as the god of wisdom 
and prudence, the remover of obstacles, and the patron of let- 
ters; not only at the beginning of every work, but of each 
chapter or section. Thus, in the great Indian story-book, 
“Katha Sarit Sagara” (Ocean of the Rivers of Narrative), of 
the twelfth century, we find such invocations as these: 


‘““May the victor of obstacles, who, after sweeping away the stars with his 
trunk, in the delirious joy of the evening dance, seems to create others with the 
spray issuing from his hissing mouth, protect you!” 

** May the God with the face of an elephant, who appears, with his head bowed 
down and then raised, to be threatening the hosts of obstacles, protect you!” 


The prefatory parts of many Oriental—especially Persian— 
books are elaborate. Commencing with a long exordium in 
praise of the Creator, the author follows with another, lauding 
the Prophet, “the first of created beings;” next he states his 
reason for writing the work, which is usually that he was com- 
manded by his royal patron, whose power, glory, and dignity 
he celebrates at great length. The work concludes with the 
words, fummet tummam al-Kittab, “the book is completely 
finished,” the author adding his own nameand benedictions on 
the Prophet and his patron, together with the year, often 
stating the very day and month when it was finished. A pro- 
fessional scribe often added his own name and the date of 
finishing, to the work he has copied, and thus sometimes the 
mere transcriber’s name has been taken for that of the author. 
Our early printers doubtless caught the idea of their colophons 
from this practice of the Oriental copyists. 

Another peculiarity of Eastern books is the author's declara- 
tion, either in the preface or conclusion,’ of the manifold 
benefits which shall accrue to the reader. In the ‘‘ Karna 
Parva,” which is the eighth book of the grand old Indian epic 
(or rather series of epics) the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” we are told 
that— 

‘*He who reads, hears, or recites this Parana will be happy and capable of 
attaining to every region of bliss; they that do so will rejoice, obtaining wealth 
and fame.” 

So, too, in the apocryphal gospel of “ The passing of Mary,” 
the author does not scruple to say: 


‘“*Let every Christian know that :t he keep this writing by him, even in his 
house, whether he be cleric or lay, or a woman,the devil will not hurt him ; his 
son will not be lunatic, or demoniac, or deaf, or blind ; no one shall die suddenly 
in his house; in whatever tribulation he cries to her [the Virgin] he will be 
a ; and in the day of his death he will have her with her holy virgins for his 

elp.*’ 


No wonder scribes were much ii demand for copies of works 
professing to confer such inestimable blessings on their posses- 
sors. But even in the East the occupation of the scribe is now 
virtually gone. Letter press and lithographic printing has 
superseded the tedious process of multiplying copies of books 
with the pen. 

Arabian, Persian, and Turkish MS. books are often left 
unbound, being kept in the separate Awurrasas (loose sheets) as 
written by the scribes, in a case, or properly speaking, two 
cases, one of which encloses the other—the surrdsa comprising 


generally ten leaves, or twenty pages. This is doubtless a cause 
of so many Oriental MSS. preserved in the great European 
libraries being imperfect, at the beginning, the end, and in other 
places. A public reciter would borrow one or more Aurrdsas 
of a book and forget to return them, or they might be other- 
wise lost ; which is perhaps alone sufficient to account for differ- 
ences in the several known MS. texts ofthe “ Arabian Nights.” 
When a transcriber found gaps in his copy, he would fill them 
in with tales taken from other collections. 
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BURGER’S “EMPEROR AND ABBOT.” 
HEINRICH VON WLISLOCKI. 


Zettschrift fur Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte und Renais- 


sance Litteratur. Berlin, 1891. First quarter. 


N the Magazine fiir die Litteratur des In-und Auslandes of 
March 9, 1889, Alfred von der Velde furnishes a transla- 
tion of the English source of Biirger’s “‘ Kaiser und Abt,” the 
original text of which is to be found in Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry (11 vol. 3 Ser. No. 6), attributable to 
the time of James I.; but that the material is to be found 
inwoven into the literature of other nations is evidenced, nota- 
bly, in the story of the Bukowinian Armenian which Mr. G. 
Munzath was good enough tosupply me with from his extremely 
rich collection of Armenian Folk Lore. 

The Armenian story is as follows: 

Far away, in the Land of the Turks, lived once upon a time, 
a pious man, who withdrew from the world to lead a holy life 
in the wilderness. His dwelling was a cask, his clothes were 
made of bark, and his food consisted of herbs and roots, On 
his cask he wrote in large letters “If thou art wise, live as I 
do.” 

Long years he lived in his retirement, pious and God-fearing, 
neither disturbed nor visited by any one. But it happened 
once that the Turkish Sultan with his followers rode through 
the desert, and spied the cask of the wise man from afar. He 
rode straight for the cask, and reading the writing he laughed 
aloud, and said to the hermit: Good friend, thou art a down- 
right fool! How can a man, leading such a life as yours, 
become wise? Noemperor in the world lives more royally 
than I, and my people all pronounce me clever and wise 
although I do not live in a cask in thedesert. Now we will put 
your boasted wisdom to the test. If you can give me the right 
answer to the three questions I shall propound to you, | will 
believe in your wisdom; but if you fail to answer them rightly, 
I will have you lashed to thetail of my charger and dragged to 
death. Now listen. How far is itto Heaven? Without tak- 
ing long for reflection, the hermit answered. You Turks 
believe that Jesus was a prophet, and Jesus said to the thief 
who was crucified with him “ this day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.” Consequently, Heaven is only a day’s journey dis- 
tant. Right, said the Sultan; Jesus was a wise man, and a 
truthful one. But now hear my second question: What is 
your estimate of my value? I must again cite Christ as an 
illustration, said the hermit. The Jews valued Him at thirty 
pieces of silver, and I could not well assess thy worth at over 
nine and twenty! Loud laughed the Sultan at this, and said, 
by Allah, I never thought I was so little worth, yet thou hast 
right. Now answer me my third question: Which is the better 
religion? The Turkish or the Christian? To this the hermit 
answered: Tell me first which of thy two eyes thou lovest the 
better. The Sultan answered: I love them bothequally. Then 
said the hermit, God’s eyes are the two religions which are 
equally dear to him, and being equally dear, they must be 
equally good. The Sultan was now deeply moved, and he said 
to the hermit: Verily thy wisdom is great, and deserves to be 
royally rewarded. Ask of me what thou wilt, and I will deny 
thee nothing that isin my power to grant. Then said the 
hermit: I desire nothing, for all my needs are supplied by 
God’s bounty; but one favor thou may’st grant me: Stand a 
little on one side that the Sun may shine on my cask. The 
Sultan rode aside, and with tears in his eyes, said to his follow- 
ers: Behold a really wise man! Verily the greatest wisdom 
exists only along with self-denial of earthly pleasures. 

Thenceforth the Sultan rode daily to the desert toseek coun- 


sel of the hermit, and had him buried with royal splendor when 
he died. 

This request of the Abbot that Kthe ing stand aside to allow 
the sun to shine on his cask, cannot fail to remind us of 
Diogenes. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHING COLORS AND THE DISCOVERY 
OF LIPPMANN. 
ERNESTO MANCINI. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, February 16. 
T one of the latest sessions of the French Academy of 
Sciences at Paris— or, to be quite exact, on the first day 
of the present month—Mr. Lippmann announced that he had 
discovered a process by which objects could be reproduced by 
photography with their colors; and he exhibited some proofs 
of what he had effected. The French Academy, it is well 
known, has made some interesting studies on photography, and 
thus has reached the solution of a very difficult problem, which 
has been for a long time an object of constant research. In 
fact, the investigations in regard to photographing colors go 
back to the first experiments of Daguerre and his collaborator, 
Niepce. The enthusiasm excited by the discovery of the 
daguerreotype, caused people to make light of the difficulties 
the new invention would have to overcome in its successive steps 
to arrive at perfection; and Niepce did not hesitate to say to 
the Marchioness Jouffroy, that in a short time it would be pos- 
sible to reproduce images “just as they are seen in a looking- 
glass.” 

This joyful prognostication, however, has not been realized. 
{f photography has, in a few years, advanced wonderfully. the 
photographic reproduction of colors has, up to to-day, and not- 
withstanding abundant experiments, succeeded only in giving 
results which were either fugitive or, in order to be practicable, 
required seclusion from the action of light, by the agency of 
which natural colors are produced. 

At the beginning of th’s century, the first hint that light 
would leave traces of color on paper prepared with some 
chemical substances, was given by Lubeck. More important 
were the experiments of Herschel, who, in 1839, discovered 
that red rays had no coloring action on paper covered with 
silver chloride or iodide, and that the solar spectrum left on 
paper thus prepared a colored image. Moreover, the tints thus 
obtained were quite different from those of the spectrum and 
altered with great rapidity. 

With these experiments as a guide, Edmond Becquerel tried 
to find a substance capable of preserving the various coloring 
rays which might strike it. He succeeded in producing upona 
daguerreotype plate not only the colors of the spectrum, but 
also, up to a certain point, the colors of drawings and objects. 
His method of proceeding was to give the silver-plate a thin 
coating of silver chloride by immersing it in ferric or cupric 
chlorides. Becquerel’s experiments, however, led to nothing 
practical. He could reproduce colors, but could not render 
them permanent. 

Some years after the researches of Becquerel, Niepce de 
Saint-Victor, the nephew of the collaborator of Daguerre, 
chlorinized the plate by means of chloride of lime, and made 
the surface more sensitive by applying a solution of lead 
chloride in dextrin. The result wasthat he not only reproduced 
colors, but moreover, the metallic and glassy splendor of the 
objects. Yet entire permanence of the colors was lacking; 
and, like those produced by his predecessors, they faded after 
awhiie. The followers of Niepce de Saint-Victor were Cros, the 
brothers Ducos du Hauron, Vogel in 1874, and finally Vidal. 
All of these produced good results, but the one fault of them 
all was that the colors were not permanent. 

Such was the state of the question, when some days ago 
Lippmann announced that he had obtained, by a general 
method, the photographic production of colors which do not 
fade and which resist the prolonged action of light. For this 
production are used the sensitive surfaces and the materials 
which are commonly employed. It is necessary, besides, that 





- the silver bromide, which in the ordinary sensitive plate forms 
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an emulsion with the gelatine, should be minutely divided and 
‘separated in the mass from the gelatine, the albumen, and 
the collodion ; that the sensitive plate should have back of it a 
reflecting surface, which is obtained by putting the plate in 
contact with mercury enclosed in a hollow frame. When the 
photograph is finished, and the impression on the plate made 
permanent by the ordinary processes, no sooner is the plate dry 
than the colors appear. 

The explanation given by Lippmann of this phenomenon is 
founded on a well-known property possessed by these plates 
—a property produced by the interference of luminous waves. 
It is known that light is due to a vibratory motion of the ether, 
and that, as is the case with sounds, the different colored radi- 
ations of the spectrum in the course of that movement, 
acquire velocity and extension, differing as to their waves. If 
these different waves meet each other, they can either increase 
their effect or suppress each other, thus originating that inter- 
ference of light by means of which two luminous masses of the 
same color that meet each other project along a white bar of 
light a series of fringes, formed alternately of luminous colored 
parts and dark parts. In thin and transparent plates the meet- 
ing of luminous masses and hence their interference, is followed 
by the double, and not simultaneous, reflection from the two 
faces, front and back, of the plate; in soap bubbles, in certain 
thin exfoliations of crystals, in certain wings of insects, the 
whole light is decomposed by the plate and’thus are reflected 
all the colors of the spectrum. 

By the arrangement invented by Lippmann the luminous 
and colored rays which form the image in the camera, inter- 
fere with,the rays of the looking glass of mercury at the 
back of the plate; the fringes, that is the alternation of bright 
and dark rays, produce within another sensitive bed. On this 
last, act only the bright rays which are divided in many hun- 
dreds of plates, leaving the light to give, by reflection, the par- 
ticular colored radiation which formed it. The intensity of 
the colors is increased by the fact that the thin plates above 
them are very numerous; the image, in consequence, presents 
bright colors. These photochromatic images are not decom- 
posed by light. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A FILTH DISEASE. 


S. W. Aszort, M. D., Secretary of the State Board of Health, 
Massachusetts.* 


Sanitarian, New York, March. 


HE doctrine that filth plays an important part in the caus- 
ation of disease lies at the foundation of very much of 
the sanitary administration of cities and towns throughout 
all civilized countries. The popular impression, however—and 
undoubtedly the belief among a very large part of the medical 
profession, as well as among many of the officials who have 
charge of sanitary administration—is that filth in the ordinary 
sense of the word is itself the active cause of disease, and 
that little else is essential to the production of certain 
infectious diseases, than to deposit a certain amount of filth, 
or to allow such filth to accumulate within the premises 
occupied by a given population, in order to generate a pestil- 
ence. Hence the activity of sanitary bureaus in sweeping out 
filth, in cleansing foul spots, in removing garbage, in depositing 
tons of disinfectants in cesspools, catch-basins, and sewers. 
This activity in the cleansing of towns, the removal of filth, the 
sanitation of houses, cellars and yards, is commendable so 
long as the true ré/e of filth in the causation of disease is not 
lost sight of, and the entire energy of sanitary organizations is 
not expended in this one direction. 

Undoubtedly each and all of the so-called filth diseases may 
find their victims in houses that are absolutely faultless; pro- 
vided that conditions otherwise favorable exist in such houses, 
the prime condition being the presence of human beings. A 


* Read at the meeting of the American Public Health Association, Charleston, 
S. C., December 18, 1890. 
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child sick with diphtheria in any house whatever, constitutes a 
menace to the health of every one who lives in the house, and 
especially to the younger portion of the household. This again 
is but one of the essential conditions to the propagation of 
infectious disease. 

The results of the experimental researches of recent years, 
in regard to the natural history of infectious diseases, appears 
to show that what the older observers were wont to call causes 
were conditions only, and that over-crowding or density of 
population, faulty ventilation, and the presence of filth, are 
simply the favorable and unfavorable conditions in the propa- 
gation of disease, and not in any sense its causes. 

Analogy would also teach us that the actual cause of an 
infectious disease is the. disease itself—that is to say a previous 
case—and the more we learn of the origin of epidemics, as well 
as of so-called sporadic cases, the more we are inclined to look 
for previous cases as the true cause of origin. Nor does the fact 
that we do not find the previous case prove its non-existence. 

By some authorities sma//-pox is called a filth disease, and 
experience has shown that the liability to its occurrence is 
increased by the presence of filth. About one-half the local 
outbreaks in Massachusetts in the last ten years have occurred 
in paper-mill towns and in the families of persons engaged in 
sorting rags, and in nearly every instance it was found that the 
rags had been collected in some large town in which small-pox 
had recently prevailed. In this case the presumption is very 
strong that the filth or dust of the rags was simply the medium 
of contagion, the bales having probably contained rags which 
had had direct connection with persons suffering with 
small-pox. 

In the same category may be placed anthrax a disease rare in 
the United States, but occasionally introduced into factories 
engaged in the sorting and preparation of foreign horsehair. 
The presence of the materzes mordi in the dust of these facto- 
ries is not to be wondered at, when it is known that such hair 
is sometimes shorn from animals which have died of anthrax. 

Another disease which recent inquiries show quite conclu- 
sively to be propagated through the medium of a dust-laden 
atmosphere is that most destructive of all diseases, AAthzszs. 
The danger which exists in the distribution of the dried sputa 
of phthisical subjects cannot be overestimated. 

The liability to infection by scarlet-fever is undoubtedly 
increased by the presence of dust; since the contagious prin- 
ciple of this disease, so far as can be learned exists largely in 
the particles of dried epithelial scales which falling from the 
body mingle with the dust of apartments, and thus spread the 
infection from the sick to the well. 

In the same category may be placed /yphozd fever. In fact, 
this disease may fairly be styled the chief of filth diseases, and 
although it may not be possible to trace the typhoid bacillus 
en route from the ileum of the sick to the zsophagus of the 
well by the medium of any drink in which milk or water is 
used, the evidence as to its transmission in this manner is con- 
clusive. Lieberman says of this disease: “ Daily observation is 
sufficient to show that the decomposition of organic substances, 
and of excrementitious substances, is not of itself sufficient to 
produce typhoid fever. There are multitudes of houses in 
which the effluvia of the privies can be smelled through all the 
rooms, and in which the inhabitants are constantly inhaling 
sewer gas; and neither the temporary nor permanent residents 
are attacked with typhoid fever.” We are, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that the poison of typhoid fever does not orig- 
inate in filth or decomposing substances, but simply finds in 
them favorable conditions for its spread. 

The evidence that both cholera and yellow fever are propa- 
gated by sewage—polluted water supply—is very strong. In 
both cases the introduction of the disease from without appears 
to be essential to its propagation. Filth is simply a medium 
favorable to its spread. 

The relation of diphtheria to filth is not so clear as in some 
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of the infectious diseases, and it is often claimed that sewer 
gas is the common cause of the disease. That such filth may 
be a proper soil for the cultivation of the disease when once 
introduced, I have no doubt, but the claim that the disease 
originates in it is open to question. 

The point which I desire to emphasize is not that the 
removal of filth should be discouraged, but that when it is done, 
it should be done intelligently, and with this principle in view: 
that filth is a condition rather than a cause; that it is the soil 
for the culture and transmission of the infection, and not the 
infection itself. 





SOME PRINCIPLES OF EVIDENCE RELATING TO 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN.* 
W. J. McGer, 
American Antiquarian, Mendon, /il., March. 


URING the last decade a large number of human relics 
have been found in American deposits of known geologic 
antiquity. The discoveries by Abbot in the Trenton gravel are 
classic; the discoveries by Miss Babbitt in the Mississippi ter- 
races are almost equally well known; and there are half a dozen 
other discoveries which have not only convinced archeologists 
and geologists of the great antiquity of man in America, but 
have tentatively fixed the period of his advent. The period 
thus fixed is the later part of the later of the two great ice 
invasions of the pleistocene. 

These more important discoveries of the decade have stim- 
ulated research and begotten new discoveries, but the evidence 
of human antiquity on the western hemisphere is not all of like 
value. The minds of men, too, are variously constituted ; what 
is decisive evidence for one is indecisive to another, and but a 
suggestion to a third; and thus it has come about that scarce 
two men are exactly agreed as to the purport and validity of 
the voluminous testimony concerning the antiquity of man in 
America. In view of this diversity of opinion, an examina- 
tion of the principles of scientific evidence as applied to the 
discussion of this subject would seem timely. 

The leading principles may be stated and discussed in a 
number of simple propositions, some of which pertain specifi- 
cally to the sciences of anthropology and geology, while others 
are more general and pertain to the entire body of science. 

The foremost among the specific propositions are the follow- 
ing : It isa fair presumption that every artificial object found 
on the surface of the land, or on the bottoms of rivers, lakes, 
bays, and seas is modern. It is a fair presumption that any 
object found in a rock shelter, or above a stalagmitic floor in a 
limestone cavern is modern. It is a fair presumption that any 
stone object of doubtful origin is natural; and it is only when 
the object has been ground, or polished, or fractured in such a 
manner as to indicate that its form represents a preconceived 
idea—a definite and intelligent conception, that the evidence 
of artificiality outweighs the conservative presumption. This 
evidence of artificiality cannot be derived from a single object, 
but when a great number of a given type afford obvious evidence 
of a definite conception, the geologic student is convinced of 
their artificiality. But no particular stage of culture can be 
assumed to have existed universally in any period in which evi- 
dences of it have been brought to light in any one country. Thus, 
while paleolithic man is known to have flourished in Europe and 
America during the late pleistocene time, it is not safe to 
assume a friorz that he flourished at the same time in Africa 
and Australasia. 

It is a fair presumption that any unusual object found 
within, or apparently within, an unconsolidated deposit is an 
adventitious inclusion. Nowhere, indeed, in the entire range 
of the complex, and sometimes obscure and elusive phenomena 
of geology, is there more reason for witholding final judgment, 


* Read before Section H., Am. Ass'n for the Advancement of Science, Toronto 
Meeting. 
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based upon unusual association, than in the unconsolidated 
superficial deposits of the earth; and it is only where there is 
collateral evidence, that such testimony is acceptable to the 
cautious student. 

It is a fair presumption that an isolated association is adven- 
titious. Nature is prodigal of phenomena, and consistent in 
operation, and these facts are so fully recognized by rational 
beings that they esteem lightly an observation which cannot 
be repeated. The first step in inductive science is observation, 
the second, generalization, and if only a single observation is 
made, induction fails. When the age of a rock formation is 
in question, it is not the finding of one, but of many fossils, 
and not by one person, but by all persons who may see fit to 
visit the locality, that the question is decided. When Huxley 
demonstrated the affinity between man and the anthropoid 
apes, it was not by one, but by many anatomic preparations, 
certified not only by his own observation, but by that of all 
anatomists who chose to examine them. 

It is a fair presumption that an incongruous association is 
adventitious. Natural phenomena are intimately related, and 
commonly represent links of definite sequence, and this har- 
mony is consciously or intuitively recognized by rational 
beings ; and so discord engenders a suspicion that the prevail- 
ing harmony has been adventitiously interrupted. 

But the postulates growing out of these specific propositions 
may be outweighed, and, indeed, have been outweighed in all 
the discoveries by which great human antiquity has been 
proven to conservative students by direct orcollateral evidence. 
Such direct and collateral evidence should, however, be weighed 
in accordance with certain general principles, some of which 
may be stated and discussed as a series of propositions, includ- 
ing the following: 

In inductive science the value of evidence varies with its 
volume, its consistency, and its cumulative character. Induc- 
tive science affords a method of reasoning from particular phe- 
nomena to general relations and principles. Each phenomenon 
is an unimpeachable witness whose testimony can be fully 
interpreted only in terms of that of related phenomena. The 
witnesses gather strength and intelligibilty with numbers, and 
it 1s the great merit of the inductive method that final judg- 
ment must be postponed until the evidence is complete. 

In inductive science every conclusion is tentative. Indeed, 
no conclusion in inductive science can be final and unassailable, 
until the cosmos shall be encompassed and all the relations of 
each phenomenon to all other phenomena be made known. In 
exact knowledge, the sufficiency of evidence and the validity of 
conclusions vary inversely with the exactitude of the branch of 
knowledge affected. Mathematics is a device for reaching 
infallible conclusions from given premises, and the method or 
mechanism constitutes the science; the method is predomi- 
nantly deductive, and proceeds in accordance with fixed prin- 
ciples, and so axioms, rather than evidence, are weighed. In 
biology, anthropology, and geology, the principal subject-matter 
is material phenomena, the relations of these phenomena are too 
complex to be discovered by any deductive method; and so 
investigation proceeds on the inductive method, and so evidence 
concerning phenomena, rather than axioms concerning their 
relations, is weighed. This is true to a larger extent in geology 
than in biology, and to a far larger extent in anthropology, 
than in any other branch of science ; and just in the order in 
which it is true, the necessity for careful scrutiny of evidence 
and for conservatism in reaching conclusions increases. Logic, 
indeed, affords a device for reaching just conclusions from 
trustworthy premises ; but in so far as it rises into the domain 
of the intrinsic, as well as simply extrinsic properties and rela- 
tions, it falls short of the exactitude of mathematics. But 
neither the legitimate use, nor the legerdemain of logic, can 
supplant caution in scrutinizing evidence and the conservatism 
in accepting conclusions, so essential in anthropology, the 
least exact of all the sciences. 
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LAWS OF GOVERNMENT AMONG LOWER ANIMALS. 
J. W. Suarer, F. E. S. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, March. 
‘* Positive morality in some form or other has existed in every 


society of which the world has had experience.”—Grote’s Fragments 
on Ethical Subjects, vol. III, p. 497. 


HETHER the author just quoted, knowingly or inten- 
tionally referred to the societies of the lower animals, 
as well as to those of mankind, I am notaware. Perhaps if he 
had no such intentions, his testimony may be regarded as all 
the more valuable. Assuredly the ant-hill, the wasp’s nest, the 
rookery, or even the roaming herd of elephants, antelopes, 
peccaries, or the like, could not cohere, and, therefore, could 
not continue to exist as such, without some kind of law and 
government. Such law, too, must have its foundations laid, 
not exclusively in the physical force of the individual, but in 
part upon notions of right and wrong, however vague and 
crude. In a herd of bisons, of wild horses, of elephants, or in 
a troop of baboons, the strongest, generally a male in the 
prime of life, possesses and exerts a certainsupremacy. He 
holds exactly the same position as does the chief of a savage 
human tribe; holds it by the same tenure and exercises it in 
a very similar manner, and subject to the same limitations. 
That his authority is not absolutely uncontrolled, we may learn 
from the fact that the male adults, who live in exile, are always 
the largest and most powerful. 

Among birds the moral life is more highly developed than 
among mammalia, as we may learn from their being more 
generally monogamous. Hence, with them, individual supe- 
riority, sinks very much in the background. The rookery or 
the heronry seems to form a republic where all are subject to a 
code of laws, which the majority is always ready to put in 
force against any offender. 

The queen bee holds her position by the right of the strong- 
est as against all rivals, and, on the birth or the introduction 
of another female, she is always bound to do battle to the 
death for her position. But her sway over her subjects, if such 
we may consider them—unlike that of the strongest tusker in 
a herd of elephants, rests nowise upon physical force. 

Many facts prove that the lower animals recognize property, 
and distinguish as clearly as do many men between meum and 
tuum. When trespassing they plainly know that their quarrel 
is not just, and conscience ofttimes makes cowards of them. 
The garbage heaps of Rome are all appropriated by the 
dogs, each being the fee simple of some particular dog, who 
will not suffer his claim to be invaded. 

The homeless dogs of Constantinople have their particular 
quarters of the city, into which no dog, save the regularly estab- 
lished canine inmates, can intrude without the risk of being 
torn to pieces. 

A spider, unless greatly superior in size, hesitates to invade 
the web of another spider for marauding purposes. Ants con- 
sider themselves rightfully entitled, not merely to the city they 
have built, and the roads they have laid out, but to the whole 
neighboring territory, and they will brave any odds in its 
defense. 

We may go yet further. Not only do animals feel a right to 
such possessions as they have acquired by custom, by first dis- 
covery, or by labor. Such right among social species is recog- 
nized by public opinion, and is enforced by positive law. As an 
instance, it has been frequently observed in rookeries, that a 
particular couple of rooks, too lazy to fetch building materials 
for themselves, and given to plunder their more industrious 
neighbors, have been formally punished by the community. 
“Crow courts,” or “crow parliaments,” as they are locally 
called, have been observed in various districts. These are pro- 
longed meetings in which, after much noise, sometimes pro- 
ceeding from one bird, sometimes from a small number, and 
then again trom the general assembly, a single rook is attacked 
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by the community and put to death. These executions do not 
seem to be connected with any inroad upon property, and we 
have reason to suspect that we have here proceedings for 
offenses against the person, or the general well-being of 
rookdom. 

The laws of ants are probably more complete and intricate 
than those of the rookery. In the ant-hill the individual is 
completely absorbed in, and subjected to, the interests of the 
community. Nationality among the lower animals shows itself 
in two very different types. Among vertebrates, the nation, 
wherever it exists, is composed, as in the human species, of a 
number of families, monogamous or polygamous as the case 
may be. Among insects the social unit is not the family, but 
the individual. In the case of the hive bee, one might say that 
the family and the nation are coéxtensive. Among ants this 
is not the case, since in every well-established ant-hill there are 
several queens, so that the community is not linked together by 
blood. It may be contended that the absence of the family, 
viewed as a something which for most individuals has claims 
stronger than those of the state, is the cause which has per- 
mitted the successful organization of communism in insect 
societies. 

Among ants, bees, wasps, etc., the state has no rival; the 
great majority of the social species are neuters, incapable of 
domestic attachment and devoted to the community alone. 
To attempt, without the existence of neuters, to introduce 
among mankind the social arrangements of the ant-hill, is a 
baseless scheme. 

Concerning the government of social insects, we are as yet, 
utterly in the dark. We see works undertaken, altered, and 
extended, criminals executed, guards set, food brought in, 
nuisances removed, expeditions planned, and wars waged, but 
we do not see the guiding spirit. If the various functions of a 
human community were left to the spontaneous initiative of 
all comers, we should have sad confusion. 





PREHISTORIC MAN ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Atlantic Monthly, Boston, April. 

BOUT twenty-five years ago much discussion was created 

by the report that implements and human relics of 

the tertiary age had been found upon the flanks of the Sierra 

Nevada in California. The geologist responsible for this report 

was Professor J. D. Whitney, then of Harvard College, and 

for some years after in charge of the Geologic Survey of Cali- 
fornia. 

All along the flanks of the Sierra, also from two to four 
thousand feet above the base, there exists a most remarkable 
belt of gravel which was doubtless deposited by streams, cor- 
responding in the main with existing lines of drainage, but at 
a time when the supply of water was: greater than at present, 
and when there were no deep channels to determine and limit, 
as now, the direction of the water's flow. These gravels are of 
enormous extent, and, in places, hundreds of feet in depth, and 
have proved to be one of the greatest depositories of gold ever 
discovered. The activity of the miners has laid open these 
gravel banks to the inspection of scientific men, and so revealed 
the archzological discovery. 

In these operations there have, from time to time, come to 
light sufficient relics of human workmanship to give a faint 
clew to the domestic arts prevailing in the region at the time of 
the deposition of the gravel, but in consequence of the destruc- 
tive effect of hydraulic mining, we cannot suppose that any- 
thing more than a small part of the remains, either of animals 
or of man and his workmanship, which these beds of gravel 
originally contained, has been saved from destruction. 

As is to be expected, many of the objects of archzological 
interest coming to the notice of the miners are poorly authen- 
ticated, since, in the eagerness shown for the gold, very little 
notice has been paid to objects of mere curiosity. But from 
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many different places, stone mortars and pestles have been 
reported by the miners as discovered in this gold-bearing gravel 

Whether in most cases these objects may not have 
fallen down from near the surface of the gravel, and whether 
in some instances their location in the gravel may not have 
been determined by intrusive burial or by local landslides, it is 
quite impossible to determine. 

Properly enough, however, Professor Whitney and other 
scientific men, have been slow to build any archzological 
theory, except on facts which were capable of definite proof; 
and as in this instance we are called upon to prove our facts as 
well as our theories, since both have been persistently chal- 
lenged, it was necessary to wait for confirmatory evidence. 

There are hundreds of thousands of square miles, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, covered by vast lava flows; and this 
since the beginning of the tertiary period and in part during 
the glacial period. The larger and more continuous area 
extends from the northern part of California, over Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia, and up the Snake valley in 
Idaho to the Yellowstone Park. 

The thickness of these lava deposits is as surprising as their 
superficial extent, sometimes extending to three or four thou- 
sand feet and more. 

During the deposition of the gold-bearing gravel upon the 
western flanks of the Sierra, and especially towards the latter 
part of that period, there were great outbursts of volcanic 
material near the summits of the range, and twenty or twenty- 
five miles north of Yosemite Park. When this eruption had 
nearly spent itself, a vast stream of liquid lava flowed down the 
side of the mountain, through the shallow valley of the ancient 
Stanislaus River, filling up its channel and covering its exten- 
sive gravel deposits. Thus these gravels have been preserved 
from disturbance, and the antiquity of the object of geological 
or archeological interest found in them is certified to by the 
best authority. 

The evidence that human implements and fragments of the 
human skeleton have been found in the strata of gravel under- 
neath the lava of Table Mountain, has frequently been dis- 
puted, but it appears to be abundantly sufficient. 

One of the most active collectors in the vicinity of Sonora 
was Dr. Snell, a man of unquestioned reputation and intelli- 
gence. At various times sundry implements and a human jaw 
were given to him by miners with the statement that they 
came from under Table Mountain. One of the stone imple- 
ments thus described seems to have served as a stone handle 
for a bow, and there were besides, one or two spear heads and 
“several scoops or ladles with well-shaped handles.” Among 
these was a stone implement for grinding, which Dr. Snell says 


he himself took from a cart-load of dirt, as it came out of one 
of the shafts under Table Mountain. 

During this same decade, Hon. Paul K. Hubbs, a well-known 
citizen of Vallejo, Cal., and at one time State Superintendent 
ot public instruction, found a portion of a human skull in the 
mining sluice, into which the dirt from one of the shafts under 
Table Mountain was being shovelled, and there was clinging to 
the specimen when found portions of the gold-bearing gravel. 
In the shaft from which this came, one of the owners found 
about the same time, and at about the same depth (one hun- 
dred and eighty feet), a large stone mortar, fifteen inches in 
diameter. Beyond this there is ample confirmatory evidence 
from trustworthy sources. 

At that time the Pacific coast was not, as now, covered with 
coniferous trees; its forest vegetation corresponded to that of 
the Atlantic seaboard at the time Christopher Columbus landed 
on it. Man’s animal companions in those days differed from 
existing species as much as the plantsdo. The mammoth and 
the mastodon lay down together, and the llama existed along 
with extinct gigantic species of the cow and deer; the 
rhinoceros and the wolf have left their remains in the gold- 
gravel also, along with numerous species of equus. 

Then came the lava overflow, and the destruction of the old 
world forests ; but whether the race of men, whose remains are 
found under Table Mountain became extinct with the horse, 
rhinoceros and mammoth, or whether it migrated South with 
the llama, we may never know. 
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BUDDHISM IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
James T. Bixsy, Pu.D. 


Arena, Boston, April. 
N the January number of the Arena, Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
gives us, under the startling title “Was Christ a Budd- 
hist?” avery bold, ingenious, and plausible argument (of of 
the foregoing proposition, which is a thesis appearing only in 
the title, not the text, but) that the New Testament was of East 
Indian origin. This, however, is startling enough. In support 
of it twenty traditional analogies, and a large number of dog- 
matic and ceremonial observances are adduced; and it is 
argued that, as Buddhism came upon the stage four hundred 
years before Christianity, there can be no question that the 
Gospel accounts were derived from Buddhism ; and it is hinted 
that only ecclesiastical bias, or ignorance of Oriental religions, 
can account for such suppression of the truth, as this denial of 
the East Indian origin of the New Testament. As one who 
has made a pretty careful study of Buddhism, and who is will- 
ing to admit the existence of certain legendary elements in the 
New Testament, I yet wish, in the name of sound scholarship, 
to protest against Dr. Oswald’s theory, and expose its fallacies. 
Though the Buddhistic theory of the origin of the Gospels is 
new to the public, scholars have, nevertheless, already weighed 
and tested it as presented by Ernest de Bunsen, Arthur Lillie, 
Dr. Seydel, and others, and have found it destitute of solid 
foundations. 

First. The resemblances alleged by Dr. Oswald, even if 
granted, would be insufficient to prove his case. For if the 
New Testament had a Buddhist source, the resemblances would 
have been much greater and far more thoroughgoing than they 
are. The differences between the Gospel and Buddhism run 
deeper and are more positive than the likenesses. 

Christianity has, as its central doctrine, the Fatherhood of a 
personal God. In Buddhism, on the contrary, there is no belief 
in a personal Supreme Being. If not atheistic, Buddhism is at 
least agnostic on this point. 

Again, Christianity takes a cheerful view of life. Christ 
proclaims that He came that man might have life, and have it 
more abundantly. Buddhism, on the contrary, is a pessimism, 
which proclaims the universal reign of sorrow, and life itself an 
evil. } 

Buddhism is founded on the doctrine of reincarnation, and 
that misfortunes in the present life are retributions for sins in 
some preceding life. Yet when Jesus was asked, ‘‘ Who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” (John 
ix : 2) He expressly denied the Buddhist doctrine. 

Christianity looks upon marriage as honorable and undefiled. 
Buddhism, on the contrary, bids its disciples shun marriage as 
if it were a burning pit of living coals. 

Lastly, to bring an end toa catalogue of contrasts that might 
be indefinitely prolonged, the Buddhist disciples were forbid- 
den ‘to work in the fields, and were to get their food by beg- 
ging; they must avoid meat and wine. 

Second, Not only is it true that in general, the resemblances 
between the two religions are much less than the differences, 
but even in the particular cases of alleged analogy cited by Dr. 
Oswald, careful investigation shows that the coincidence isa 
superficial and exaggerated one. 

Dr. Oswald tells us again that not one of the early Fathers 
before Irenzeus (177 A.D.), quotes a single passage in its present 
form; and I reply that it cannot be shown, even on this basis 
that the Buddhist traditions, (from which the parallels that have 
been made so much of are drawn), are earlier than our Christian 
Gospels. Dr. Oswald’s chief authority is the Rgya-Cher-rol- 
pan which is the Thibetan version of the La/zta Vistara. M. 
Foucaux who translated the Thibetan version into French, 
ascribes it to the middle of the sixth century, a.D.,and Prof. Rhys 
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Davids attributes the Sanskrit original to a Buddhist poet who 
lived somewhere between the first and fifth century. 

We have abundant testimony that Christianity was preached 
in the East as early as from the fourth to the seventh centuries, 
and the argument which would explain the resemblance by the 
theory that Buddhism borrowed from Christianity is as plausi- 
ble as that advanced by Dr. Oswald. But this theory no more 
commends itself to impartial scholars than the theory of a 
Buddhistic origin. 

The secret of the curious analogies between the story of 
Buddha and.the story of the Christ is an open secret. Its 
source is first in the homogeneity of human nature, the common 
working of human faith and human imagination under every 
sky; in that same universal mythopceic faculty, which gives us, 
from the isles of Polynesia, the plains of India, and the moun- 
tains of South America, substantially the same fairy talks 
and folk lore. And secondly it was due to the common sub- 
soil on which both Buddhism, and Christianity, after it went 
forth out of Judea into the Gentile world, developed—the soil 
of an older pantheism and nature religion, in which the idea 
of hero worship and incarnations was familiar and popular, 
and where national hopes were excited by the expectation of 
the coming of a great liberator and conqueror, a favorite of 
heaven, under whom a newer and a brighter day should dawn. 





QUESTIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.—THE 
ATONEMENT. 


THE Rt. Rev. A. W. THOROLD, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF 


WINCHESTER. 


Good Words, London, March. 


HE sense of sin, the joy’of pardon, and the yearning for 
goodness are essential features in the religion of Christ. 
If the sense of sin gives the deepest pain, because the soul is 
divided against itself, and becomes its own accuser, the joy of 
pardon is the sweetest joy, because it fills the spirit with the 
presence of God, discovered, reconciled, possessed, and enjoyed. 
The yearning for goodness is the noblest of all spiritual long- 
ings; it is so elevating, so transforming, so illimitable. The 
soul moves, grows, blossoms, and brings forth fruit just so far 
as its one desire is to see and resemble God. No man can 
truly thirst for God, without being on the way to being filled 
with his likeness. 

The sinfulness of sin consists in its being done against the 
majesty and holiness and authority and love of God. Not 
that we cannot, in a real sense, sin against each other. Sin 
against God usually implies offense against man. But it is first 
and most and worst, in its aspect towards God. When David, 
in the LIst. Psalm, pours out the agony of his soul for his great 
sin with Uriah’s wife, he forgets the corrupted woman and the 
outraged soldier. “ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, 
and done this evil in Thy sight.” The more we know of God, 
the more we shall feel the depravity, the wickedness of sin. 

The deceitfulness of sin is one of its most dangerous features. 
We gild it with fine names, excuse it by transparent sophistries, 
succumb to it as if our moral power were paralyzed ; we con- 
nive at it, because we may one day need indulgence for it our- 
selves. Nevertheless, when the moral sense is darkened, it is 
on the way to be extinguished. When the conscience has lost 
the faculty of touch and taste, and sight and hearing, the soul 
is dead and the sentence is sealed. Most of us know to our 
cost that to come out of a spiritual conflict means to have our 
armor battered, our spirit weary, our self-respect torn and rent. 
Our honor is saved, perhaps, our battle won, our Lord con- 
fessed, but that is all. The grace is sufficient, and the divine 
strength has been made perfect in weakness. We never knew 
till now how strong was the strength of God, how weak the 
weakness of man. Sometimes, too, we are brought face to face 
with the hidden corners in our life, when we feel, with a thrill 
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of gladness, the good hand of our good God upon us. Some- 
times it is a special mercy which makes us wonder how God 
can be so good to us. 

It was the gift of the miraculous draught of fishes that made 
Peter say to Christ, “ Depart from me, for I ama sinful man, 
O Lord.” 

It was Christ’s turning and looking upon the same Peter, 
after he had thrice denied “the Lord who bought him,” that 
showed him his sin, and stirred in him that flood of bitter 
weeping, which meant repentance unto life. 

There is a clear distinction, which we must neither deny nor 
evade, between forsaking Christ, denying Christ, and betraying 
Christ. The sin of betraying him was the unique sin of Judas, 
about which sin the holy lips, that so often declared forgive- 
ness, solemnly uttered, ‘‘It were better for that man that he 
had never been born.” 

To deny him is frequent enough, and to forsake Him and 
flee is more frequent still. Each of these sins has its manifold 
varieties, its woful saddening phases. Happy the man, if he 
can be found, who can truly say, “1 have never denied Him, 
never forsaken Him in thought, word, or deed.” 

But whether or no we have or have not forsaken or denied 
Him, of this we may be quite sure, ‘‘ He died forus.” Every sin- 
ful soul—in other words, every soul of man, has its blessed share 
in the redemption of Jesus. “All we like sheep have gone 
astray ; we have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.” 

His incarnation is the ground of the atonement, His life the 
exposition of it, His death the completion of it, His resur- 
rection the evidence of its acceptance, His ascension the 
application of its virtue. The incarnation makes the atone- 
ment possible. The atonement is the expression of the 
love of God, and the manifestation of the nature of God, in 
the claims of His holiness, the stupendousness of His sacri- 
fice, the beauty of His humility. The resurrection crowns 
the crucified with glory and honor, inspires the human family, 
of which Jesus has become a member, with dignity and hope. 
The ascension, which opens the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers, brings heaven down to earth, through the power of 
the indwelling Spirit, into the homes and hearts of men. We, 
too, who know and believe the love God hath to us, take up 
our song and say, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
power and riches, and wisdom and strength, and honor and 
glory and blessing.” 





THE STORY OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
ROBERT BEAUCLERC. 


Month, London, February. 


N the 8th of December last, the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, exactly twenty-one years had rolled by since 

the nineteenth General Council of the Catholic Church met, 
under the presidency of Pius the Ninth, in the great Vatican 
Basilica of St. Peter. No one then foresaw the events which, 
within a year, were to change the face of Europe, and pro- 
foundly alter the relations between Church and State in its 
most important nations. Before the end of 1870 war had 
broken out between Franceand Prussia, the protecting French 
troops had been withdrawn from Rome, the Italian vulture 
had swooped upon the kingdom of the Pope, the Empire of 
of the Third Napoleon had given place to a French Republic, 
and the monarchy ofthe Hohenzollerns had expanded into a 
German Empire, which Republic and which Empire were to put 
forth their utmost strength to crush and enslave the Church. 
But for this fiery trial the Holy Spirit had given the help and 
remedy just in time. On the same day as the declaration of 
war between France and Prussia opened the gates of Hell, and 
let out its floods to overwhelm the Church, the solemn defini- 
tion of Papal Infallibility by its assembled Fathers, planted her 
more firmly upon the rock of Peter, and the storm came, and 
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the rains fell, and the wind blew and beat upon that house, 
and it fell not, for it was built upon a rock. 

It was on December 6, 1864, five years before the actual 
meeting, that Pius the Ninth in strictest secrecy, first confided 
to the Cardinals his idea of holding a Council, and asked their 
advice. Twenty-one of them submitted long memorials on the 
subject to His Holiness, only two being opposed to the convo- 
cation. More than a year later, acommission of Cardinals was 
called to deliberate on the matter; the opinion of more than 
forty Bishops in different parts of the world was asked. The 
common opinion given was that the universal decline of faith 
in the first principles of Revelation, and the apostacy of even 
Catholic States from the service of God, called for an extraor- 
dinary remedy that at least the faithful sheep of the fold 
might be preserved from corruption by the united voices of 
their pastors. Then in 1867 came the eighteenth centenary of 
the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, and a kind of informal 
(Ecumenical Council of more than five hundred bishops 
assembled to celebrate the festival. On the 26th of June, the 
Pope in a public audience promulgated to them, and through 
them to the world, his intention, which had been discussed in 
secret for two years and a half. He also had distributed to 
them a paper of seventeen questions on ecclesiastical reform. 
In none of them is there any mention of dogmas of faith, though 
the world at once asserted that the Pope’s real object in con- 
vening the Council was to obtain the definition of his own 
Infallibility. At anuther public audience on the Ist of July, the 
Bishops presented their answer in the shape of an address 
bearing 503 signatures, which contained these words: ‘‘ With 
the utmost joy then is our mind filled, at learning from your 
sacred mouth that you have resolved, amid the many dangers 
of the present time to convoke ‘that greatest remedy for the 
greatest perils of Christianity,’ as your glorious predecessor 
Paul the Third called it—an CEcumenical Council.” This docu- 
ment is of such importance for understanding the history of 
the Council that I must be pardoned for dwelling on it a little 
longer. Twelve years earlier the Pope had defined the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. Since 
then he had canonized the Japanese Martyr, and authorita- 
tively declared their sanctity and heavenly glory. He had also 
solemnly condemned a large number of current maxims of the 
day, collected together in the Syllabus of Modern Errors. All 
these were dogmatic decisions. They had been issued on the 
sole authority of the Pope without consultation or consent of 
any General Council. The unquestioning submission with 
which the Catholic world received them proves how unfounded 
is the notion that the separate Infallibility of the Pope was, at 
the time of the Council, a new and strange doctrine in the 
Church. With these acts of Pivs in their minds these five 
hundred bishops representing thirty nations of East and West, 
signed their names to the following memorable words, which, 
in all but the name, confess the Infallibility of the Apostolic 
See as clearly as words could: 


‘* Believing that Peter has spoken through the mouth of Pius, what- 
soever you have spoken, confirmed and pronounced for the safe cus- 
tody of the deposit, we likewise speak, confirm, and prohounce; and 
with one voice and one mind we reject everything, which, as being 
opposed to the Divine faith, the salvation of souls, and the good of 
human society, you have judged fit to reprove and reject. For that is 
firmly and deeply established in our conscience, which the Fathers at 
Florence defined in their decree on Union, that the Roman Pontiff is 
‘the vicar of Christ, head of the whole Church, and father and teacher 
of all Christians; and that to him, in the person of blessed Peter, has 
been committed by our Lord, Jesus Christ, full power to feed, to rule 
and to govern the universal Church.’ ” 


With these sentiments permeating the distinguished heads 
of the Church, it is not surprising that out of twenty-four 
elected members of the Committee of Faith the minority 
against the definition secured only one pronounced representa- 
tive, Archbishop Simor, the illustrious primate of Hungary. 
England was represented by Henry Edward Manning, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, all its Bishops but three being in favor 
of definition. 
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Books. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. By Alice Mabel Bacon, ix— 
333 pp., 12mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. 





{The author justifies her boldness in offering to the public another work on a 
subject so well written up as Japan, by the plea that Griffis, Morse, Greey, Lowell, 
Rein, and the host of them, have dealt only with the one-half of the Japanese 
population ; and that the whole fabric of Japanese social life requires for its com- 
prehension that the women of the country, and so the homes that they make, 
should be better known and understood.) 


S the little Japanese girl emerges from babyhood she finds the life 
opening before her a bright and happy one, but one hedged 
about closely by the proprieties, and one in which from babyhood to 
old age she must expect to be always under the control of one of the 
stronger sex. Her position will be an honored and respected one, 
only as she learns in her youth the lesson of cheerful obedience, of 
pleasing manners, and of personal cieanliness and neatness. 

Her duties must be always either within the house or, if she belong 
to the peasant class, onthe farm. There is no career or vocation open 
to her ; she must be dependent always either upon husband, father, or 
son, and her greatest happiness is to be gained, not by cultivation of the 

“intellect, but by the early acquisition of the self-control which is expected 
of all Japanese women to an even greater degree than that of the 
men. The effect of this teaching is seen in the attractive but dignified 
manner of the Japanese women, and even of the very little girls. 
They are not forward nor pushing, nor are they awkwardly bashful ; 
there is no self-consciousness nor is there lack of savoire faire; a 
childlike simplicity is united with a womanly consideration for the 
comfort of those around them. A Japanese child seems to be the 
product of a more perfect civilization, but how much of their politeness 
is the result of training, and how much is inherited from generations 
of civilized ancestors, it is hard to tell. One curious thing in a Jap- 
anese household is to see the formalities that pass between brothers 
and sisters, and the respect paid to age by every member of the family. 

The little girl is initiated very early into household duties, the recep- 
tion of guests, etc., but she has a great variety of games and toys 
including battledore and shuttlecock, and nursing her doll; and as to 
fairy tales, the Japanese girl has her full share of them. 

There are occasional all-day visits to the theatre too, where, seated 
on the floor in a box railed off from those adjoining, our little girl, in 
company with her mother and sisters, enjoys, though with paroxysms 
of horror and fear, the heroic historical play, which is now almost all 
that is left of the heroic old Japan. Here she catches the spirit of 
passionate loyalty that belongs to those days, forms her ideal of what 
a noble Japanese woman should be willing to do for parents or hus- 
band, and comes away taught, as she could be by no other teaching, 
what the spirit was that animated her ancestors, what spirit must ani- 
mate her, should she wish to be a worthy descendant of the woman 
of old. 

At sixteen or eighteen, the Japanese woman is a finished product. 
She is pure, sweet, amiable, and modest, bright, industrious, sweet- 


‘tempered, and attractive ; deferring to men as to higher beings, and 


prepared to do well her duty, when the duty comes to her, as wife and 
mother and mistress of a household. 

Every one is familiar with the heroic tales told of the old Samurai. 
The women of the Samurai shared with their husbands the responsibili- 
ties of their rank, and the pride that comes from hereditary positions of 
responsibility. A woman's first duty in all ranks of society is obedi- 
ence ; but sacrifice of self, in however horrible a way, was a duty most 
cheerfully and willingly performed, when by such sacrifice father, hus- 
band, orson, might be the better able to fulfill his duty towards his feu- 
dal superior. The Samurai women can suffer death bravely, even joy- 
fully at their own hands or the hands of husband and father, to avoid 
or wipe out any disgrace which they regard as a loss of honor ; but 
they will as bravely and patiently submit themselves to a life of shame 
and ignominy, worse than death, for the sake of gaining for husband or 
father the means of carrying out a feudal obligation. In the play of 
the loyal Ronins a.Samurai woman at the instigation of her parents, 
sells herself to the keeper of a pleasure house for two years, to enable 
her husband to escape dishonor. Japanese women who read the story 
feel profound pity for the poor wife. But they do not despise her for 
the act, nor would they refuse to receive her. Just at this point is the 
difference of moral perspective that foreigners visiting Japan find it so 
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hard to understand, and that leads many who have lived in the coun- 
try the longest, to believe that there is no modesty and purity among 
Japanese women. It is this that makes it possible for the vilest of 
stories, and those that have the least foundation in fact, to find easy 
belief among foreigners, even if they are told about the purest, most- 
high-minded, and most honorable of Japanese women. With us a 
virtuous woman does not mean a brave, a heroic, an unselfish or «elf- 
sacrificing woman, but means simply one who keeps herself from per- 
sonal dishonor. The Japanese woman, on the contrary, is taught from 
earliest youth that obedience and loyalty are the supreme virtues, 
which must be preserved, even at the sacrifice of all other and lesser 
virtues. A Japanese woman will sometimes sacrifice her personal 
virtue for the sake of father or husband. In many cases this sacrifice 
is the noblest that she believes possible, and she goes to it, as she 
would go to death in any dreadful form, for those whom she loves, 
and to whom she owes the duty of obedience. 

[The author with the assistance of Miss Umé Tsuda, has presented us in this 
work with a picture of every phase of woman's life in Japan, devoting special 
chapters to the discussion of them from youth to age in city and country, at the 


court, in the castle and in the hut, as mistresses and as servants, picturing faith- 
fully, even the geisha of the tea-house, and the Jora or licensed prostitute.] 





JUGGERNAUT: A Veiled Record. By Geo. Cary Eggleston and 
Dolores Marbourg. Cloth decorated. 12mo, pp. 343. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1801. 


{This is no tale of the Golden Orient. The Juggernaut of the story is the 
demon of ambition and lust of gain, whose fascinations lure men on to strive to 
ride among the dazzling throng on its top, though honor, principle, and all the 
higher attributes of humanity be sacrificed in the effort ; though peace of mind be 
lost, and the craving to see the crowd throw themselves in front of the car, pro- 
duce no more satisfaction than Dead Sea apples. The scene is laid in the Western 
States when Edgar Braine, the hero of the book, having achieved distinction at 
College, started out towin name and fame in the battle of life, with no other 
thought than to win them honorably. He soon stood at the parting of the ways, 
where he was called upon, open-eyed, to decide between his principles and bril- 
liant prospects. Hechose the latter, completely disillusioned of the idea that he 
clung to principle, except in so far as 1t could be utilized to gratify the dominant 
craving of his nature. The volume opens with the startling announcement of 
Edgar Braine’s suicide. The old man of principle is assumed to be dead, and 
succeeded by a new man with other and widely different aims. But there is no 
suicide ; it is a mere case of an awakening of self-consciousness under the influence 
of new environment.] 


RAINE’S first thought when he left college and walked out into the 
world was to find opportunities. He had been bred to high con- 
ceptions of human conduct; had filled his mind with exalted principles, 
and had resolved to spend himself in the service of mankind, and take 
his reward in seeing the results of hislabors. So he went to Thebes 
a thriving city, to help it thrive and share its thrift. 

Abner Hildreth, the banker, one of the ¢/i¢e on the top of the car in 
Thebes, soon recognized Braine’s abilities and grit, summed him up 
as capable of being eminently useful, and got him employment on the 
local Enterprise. Ata hint from his employers, he lashed the keeper 
of the local gambling hell and so scored the Grand Jury for their 
neglect of duty in the matter, that the Hell was promptly shut up, and 
Hildreth was so satisfied with Braine’s conduct of the affair, that he 
foreclosed on the editor and nominal proprietor, and put Braine in his 
place, offering him the choice of a salary or the profits of the paper. 
Braine chose the latter. The sleepy, soapy Enterprise became a power 
in Thebes. The vigorous assault upon abuses was profitable, and ere 
long its profits, after providing for current expenses, were sufficient to 
enable Braine to buy new type, a new steam press, a new ruling 
machine, etc. In fact Braine had put the paper on a paying footing, 
and had prepared a vigorous article against the proposed conces- 
sion of a valuable river frontage to a railway company, which the 
Common Council had decided to make—for a consideration. 

At this stage the banker comes again to the front, tells Braine the 
concession must be supported in the Enterprise, offers to give him the 
good-will stock-in-trade, etc., of the paper, free of all demands, and 
to ‘‘let him in on the ground-floor” in consideration of his support, 
threatening to put another man in charge of the Znterprise if he should 
refuse. Braine conceives himself very much wronged that he is not 
allowed to achieve success honorably, and so puts himself on a strictly 
business footing with the unscrupulous banker; but he accepts his terms, 
gets the paper transferred to him by formal contract, writes a judi- 
cious approval of the railway concession, designed to secure him the 
influence of the moneyed interest ; then sits down and writes his own 
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obituary, giving a sketch of his life, an analysis of his character as he 
had understood it, and a sketch of the purposes which had animated 
him. But as he still lived on, and waged vigorous warfare against 
abuses which it was unprofitable to defend, the public concluded that 
it had been done for a sensation. Hildreth alone knew the truth. 

In his conversation with Hildreth, Braine had characterized the 
craze for speculation in our money-cursed country as ‘‘ a very Jugger- 
naut ;” but a new light broke in upon him when Hildreth observed 
that this Juggernaut never runs over the people who ride on it. 

Braine is betrothed to a lovely girl, marries her in haste, goes to 
New York, seeks out able financiers, interests them in a scheme to get 
the better of the home syndicate to whom he had sold himself, and in 
concert with them makes a bigger thing out of it than the local mag- 
nates had ever dreamed of. In fact, instead of getting in on the 
‘* ground-floor,” as Hildreth promised, he climbed at once to the ée/’ 
elage. 

The young couple are soon introduced to social and financial luxury, 
and Braine’s editorial and political work, in due course, pave the way 
for his becoming U.S. Senator at Washington, where Braine, now 
giving free rein to his ambition, allows his wife to sacrifice herself to 
his schemes, insisting at length upon her making a special effort to 
win over one man who had withstood his persuasions, but who was 
much attracted by the wife. She revolts, but he urges her towards the 
precipice over which she recklessly plunges. 

His bitter and unavailing repentance, when he realizes that the ter- 
rible ruin wrought is the work of his own hand, in his mad pursuit of 
wealth, serves to point the moral of the story. 





NATIONAL LIFE AND THOUGHT; A Series of Addresses. 
By Eirikr Magnusson, M.A.; Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers and 
others. Pp. 414. New York: Fred. A. Stokes Company. 1891. 
{Most of the papers in the present volume are miniature treatises, in which the 

separate nationalities are regarded, both from a strictly political point of view and 
from the more general one of the progress of civilization. From both they furnish 
an amount of material for an intelligent estimate of the future nowhere else to be 
found within the same compass. A marked characteristic of ail these writers, 
though members of nationalities most neglected or oppressed, is great moderation 
of view. For political complications, which the long centuries have only rendered 
continually more complex, a satisfactory solution cannot always be even sug- 
gested.] 


OR the 6,000,000 inhabitants yet remaining of the once powerful 
Armenian Kingdom, now divided between Turkey, Russia, and 
Persia, a distinctly Armenian administration through Armenians, is 
regarded by Mr. Sevasly as the only practicable relief to the oppression 
and cruelties which, even within the last decade, have remained the 
inevitable accompaniment of the rule of alien officials. By the San 
Stefano Treaty of May 1878 and the Cyprus Convention of the follow- 
ing month, England placed herself under responsible obligation to 
secure complete protection to the Armenian populations. The defense 
of the Eastern Empire of Great Britain is shown to depend even more 
upon erecting in Asia a vigorous barrier, of the more intelligent and 
powerful Armenian people, than upon any defense against Russia, 
possible in Europe. It is not only the brilliant part played by Armenia, 
and her services to Christianity and civilization in the remoter past, 
but present treaty obligations, which demand English intervention and 
European support for the new life of the Armenians. 

For Austria Dr. Scheidronitz claims also an indebtedness for its 
defense of Christianity for many centuries against its Eastern foes—for 
its so long famous University and Cathedral, for its struggle for con- 
stitutionalism, though defeated, and especially for a present system of 
compulsory education, which he claims to be the most absolutely 
universal now in existence. 

Hungary which represents far more the unity of a single nationality 
instead of a congeries of small States, Prof. Pulzky calls the England 
of the East, as Poland has been termed the France of the North and 
he traces resemblances between States outwardly so unlike, at least in 
the parallel constitutional development of the countries. The suprem- 
acy of the national interest is the keynote, the life and the thought of 
its people. These national aspirations have always been associated, 
both in the earlier times and in those preceding and following the 
Revolution of 1848-49, with respect for constitutional freedom, relig- 
ious tolerance, and a constant regard for both moral and industrial 
progress, and have secured at last for its organization as a free com- 
monwealth recognition among the other European States. Awakened 
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by the bureaucratic innovations of Joseph II., and the French Rev- 
olution, then by the constitutional struggle of Francis Deak, which 
prepared the way for Louis Kossuth and the Revolution, Hungary, 
after 12 years of despotic reaction, gained, in the general reconstruction 
which gave Italy its independence, its own separate sovereignty ; and 
the centralized Austrian Empire gave place to the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy with every safeguard for the maintenance of a free national 
life, which has since then, occupied itself with the great social, sani- 
tary and economical problems as we find them in the most advanced 
European States. 

In Germany, according to Mr. Whitman, politics have, in the last 
decade, reverted to their original function not as the science, vast and 
complex, of the balance of power, or of the supremacy of one race or 
people over another, though it still has regard to them, but as its 
Greek derivation demands, is becoming more and more, in a broad, 
general sense, the science of the well-being, the progress and the 
prosperity of citizens—the units of the State. This changed view 
of the highest problem of politics, has come, he claims, to be the 
dominant one, and the concentration of attention upon the working- 
man, to constitute a new era in the history of civilization. German 
progress has, in a peculiar sense, been owing to the initiative of great 
men in whom our modern democracy does not believe. But in any 
just estimate of the total life of a people, not politics, majorities or 
ballot-boxes, nor even liberty, made as we want it, are the ultimate 
test. These are but phases of a nation’s life. The supreme question 
is of the comparative amount of human intelligence and human happi- 
ness, and from this point of view the Pharisaic ‘‘ I thank God I am an 
Englishman” has no more justification than ‘‘I thank God I ama 
German.” Germans emigrate! yes, but from a universal human 
instinct. They accepted liberty from a despot—Bismarck. Yes, but 
they had to accept the independence of national life on conditions that 
were possible. In waiting for public opinion they might have waited 
till Doomsday. Germany has a vast standing army. But man is still 
a fighting animal, and if we look at politics without illusions, the 
American Secession War was the most cheering, as well as the most 
consoling event of modern history, as were the Seven Years’ War of 
Frederick and that of Liberation against the First Napoleon. Talks 
about the peace of the world and the sympathy of peoples honor their 
propounders or defenders, but the students of politics find for their 
practical realization little basis in history, and as to the Turk’s mis- 
government there is more hopeless misery within one mile of London 
Bridge than in all Asiatic Turkey. German culture, too, claims pre- 
eminence for its unconscious endeavor to make the every-day aspect 
of life less cold and cheerless to those who are without wealth or other 
worldly advantages. It is not rich England, but comparatively poor 
Germany which is the happiest and really most cultured nation in the 
world. 

The gradual emergence of the Russian Empire, the significance of 
its village communities, the emancipation of its serfs, and the disas- 
trous arrest of its constitutional development by the stupid assassina- 
tion of Alexander II., are ably characterized by Mr. Morfill, but little 
light is thrown on the conditions or hopes of Russian progress, or the 
wider political relations involved. Even the dream of a Poland reai- 
vivus is shown by Mr. Adam Gielgud to be more than a dream if less 
than a prophecy, by the wonderful success with which an almost com- 
plete autonomy has been granted to 6,000,000 Austrian Poles in 
Galicia, which has her own council of administration and parliament, 
Polish officials and a Polish University. The extension of a like 
freedom actually, and not merely in name, tothe remaining 31,000,000 
of Poles, mainly in Russia, would remove one of the great dangers of 
Central Europe and open the way to the exercise of the patriotism 
which must ever remain the prime condition of true progress. 

The resurrection of Hungary and the even more remarkable new life 
of Italy forbids despair of the still suppressed nationalities. The latter 
has, it is true, been secured largely by foreign aid. The maintenance 
of her position among the great powers has demanded from her peo- 
ple the submission to a taxation, in weight and in the universality of 
its incidence, greater, and borne with more cheerfulness, than that of 
any other European population, and bringing with it financial difficul- 
ties of formidable, if not even of threatening character. 

[No satisfactory abstract of the life and thought of Spain, of Greece. of the 
Scandinavian Countries, of Holland, Belgium or Switzerland can be attempted in 
the limits of this digest. Even the Ottoman Empire and Egypt must be passed 


over, but the student of modern politics ‘cannot afford to leave any part of the 
volume unread.] 
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THE BERING SEA DISCUSSION—MR. 
PHELPS’S VIEWS. 


{For a digest of the article by ex-Minister 
E. J. Phelps, see pp. 1-2.] 


Harper's Weekly (ind.), March 28.—It 
[ex-Minister Phelps’s article] is one of those 
candid and comprehensive statements. which 
are conclusive arguments, and nothing that we 
have seen will do more to mould a just public 
sentiment upon the question. Mr. Phelps says 
that if Mr. Blaine’s contention be correct, that 
by treaty a right of jurisdiction has been 
reserved to the United States, of which he 
thinks the evidence is very strong, the case is 
concluded. But if this be not so, and the sea 
be open, what is the freedom of the sea? His 
elucidation of this point is a model of fair rea- 
soning, and his conclusion is irresistible that 
just personal and property rights are as sacred 
at sea as on shore, and that the seals upon their 

to the islands are the property of the 
nited States is incontestible. Mr. Phelps is 
a Democrat, but he says frankly that Mr. 
Blaine has presented our case in regard to 
derivation of rights from Russia with an ability, 
fullness, and clearness leaving nothing to be 
added. His paper is an admirable illustration 
of the tone and temper in which great public 
questions and international differences should 
be discussed. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF ARBITRATION. 


Baltimore Sun (Dem.), March 27.—It is dis- 
appointing to find a jurist of Mr. Phelps’s 
standing speaking sneeringly of arbitration as 
a method of settling international disputes. 
Every recent writer and authority upon inter- 
national law, especially since the great pre- 
cedent and example set by Great Britain and the 
United States in arbitrating before the Geneva 
tribunal the controversy growing out of the 
depredations of Confederate cruisers during 
the Civil War, has considered a new epoch as 
having opened in the history of mankind, when 
great nations will be ashamed to resort to war 
to settle any dispute which admits of a judicial 
determination without having first submitted to 
and exhausted the more Christian means of 
peaceful arbitration. Of course there are 
questions which no nation can afford, without 
loss of self-respect, to submit to the determina- 
tion of a third party, or which, in their nature, 
are incapable of a judicial solution. It would 
be difficult to conceive of a foreign arbitration 
which could have settled amicably the ques- 
tions at issue between Great Britain and her 
revolted colonies in 1776, or between Spain 
and her American colonies in the beginning of 
the present century, or between the English 
people and the exiled House of Stuart after 
the reign of James II., or between the people 
of France and the Bourbons in the time of 
Louis XVI., or of Charles X. It is equally 
impossible to conceive of the arbitration of any 
foreign power sufficing to settle the contro- 
versy between the States of this Union, which 
cooubeed in the bloody war of secession. These 
were in the nature of domestic difficulties, so 
to speak, which had to be settled by the parties 
themselves, or were otherwise incapable of any 
peaceful solution whatever. But it is not so 
with ordinary disputes between different 
nations — questions of disputed boundaries 
growing out of conflicting surveys or ambigui- 
ties in treaties, and especially controversies in 
regard to the meaning or application of rules 


of international law. Questions of the former |- 


description have frequently been settled by 
arbitration; questions of the latter class never 
can be considered as settled except by the 
decision of some authority which shall com- 
mand general acquiescence and respect. Two 
nations cannot establish or alter a rule of inter- 
national law by fighting it out; it requires the 
general consent of nationsto make a rule. The 
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arbitration of a disinterested third party or 
parties is, therefore, the most appropriate and 
satisfactory method of determining all such 
disputed questions, as well as that most con- 
sonant with civilization and humanity. 


ENGLAND’S INCONSISTENCY. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), March 28. 
—One of the strong points of the article by 
Phelps is in showing that as to the ‘“‘ close 
season” now talked about as a matter of arbi- 
tration, the British Government agreed to that 
once when he was the Minister to England, 
and retired from it at the demand of Canada to 
evade the actual issue ever since ; and then Mr. 
Phelps says and proves that the proposed arbi- 
tration is about a collateral question that does 
not touch the actual case. While the British 
Government is evading its obligations the 
Canadians, with the assistance of gangs of our 
own pirates, are destroying the seals, and 
doing it under the protection of the British 
flag, no circumstance of insult omitted. The 
proposed arbitration and the celebrated case in 
the Supreme Court do not reach the main 
matter. It is: Shall England with her ships of 
war bully us while the Canadians rob us ? 


IF THERE IS PROPERTY IN SEALS, WHY NOT 
IN WILD FOWL AND SALMON? 

Montreal( Canada) Witness, March 25.—That 
a man of Mr. Phelps’s ability and reputation 
should have written such an article is astonish- 
ing, and its only result can be to remind people 
that ability and integrity can be warped past 
use by political partisanship. Mr. Phelps’s 
article seems to have been written before Mr. 
Blaine disavowed all claims of the United States 
to Bering Sea as a mare clausum, as he seems 
to hold that such a claim on the part of the 
United States might have been vindicated. He 
assumes that the seals, which, during six or 
eight months wander not only hundreds of 
miles away in Bering Sea from American 
possessions, but thousands of miles away in 
the Pacific Ocean, are the property of the 
United States because they are born within 
United States territory. Canadians might just 
as well on such a theory claim a property in 
the wild fowl that breed in our northern soli- 
tudes during the summer and which go south to 
the United States during the winter, and also 
in the salmon of the Pacific which has been 
spawned in British Columbian waters. A more 
ridiculous claim was never urged except by 
drunken despots. Mr. Phelps is clearly of the 
opinion that there is no precedent for the claim 
of the United States to protect the seals in the 
open sea, but he is in favor of creating a pre- 
cedent. 


THE ‘‘ POST’S”’ PROTEST. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.), March 28.— 
What Mr. Phelps proposes to his fellow- 
citizens, and to the youths whom he is instruct- 
ing, is that when two men who happen to have 
got hold of the foreign offices of their respec- 
tive countries, start a dispute of any sort about 
land or water, fish, flesh, or fowl, the duty of 
the taxpayers, who pay the expenses of the 
quarrel, and may be called on to sacrifice 
their lives in it, is simply to ‘‘ back up” their 
arguments—that is, to profess to believe all 
their assertions, whether they believe them or 
not ; to accept all their law whether they think 
it bad or not ; to swallow their interpretations 
whether they think them erroneous or not, if 
they speak out at all; or else to keep silent, 
while a man whom they may consider a char- 
latan, without either patriotism or convictions 
or knowledge, is carrying their country straight 
to a bloody war. Under what code of morality 
is this justifiable ? 





PROGRESS OF BALLOT REFORM. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), March 27.—The 
present week has witnessed a considerable 
advance along the line of Ballot Reform in a 
number of States, and notably in Maine, where 
the House of Representatives on Tuesday re- 
considered its adverse vote on the Clason Bill 
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and passed the measure by a majority of six- 
teen. It has gone to Governor Burleigh, who 
has consistently supported it, for his official sig- 
nature. In New Hampshire the House of 
Representatives has been engaged on Ballot Re- 
form legislation during the week, and has made 
noteworthy progress towards the passage of a 
law embodying the principles of the Australian 
system, the outlook seeming favorable for its 
success, in spite of a childish Republican argu- 
ment regarding Democratic advocacy of the 
measure. Meanwhile, the New York Legisla- 
ture has not been inactive with regard to kin- 
dred legislation. On Tuesday of this week the 
Senate approved Senator Saxton’s amendments 
to the Ballot Reform Law of New York State, 
and so strengthened the original measure con- 
siderably. No serious objection to it can be 
made by anybody, as was indicated in the fool- 
ish debate of its opponents at Augusta on Tues- 
day; and its adoption in twenty-two States and 
its success wherever it has been given a 
reasonable trial are promises of its future 
triumphs. 


THE POPULAR WILL TRIUMPHANT. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.), March 28.—The 
rapid and altogether gratifying progress made 
by Ballot Reform is an illustration of the power 
of the voter as against that of the professional 
politician. The politicians of every State and 
of all parties are, and have been, at heart quite 
as hostile to the movement as Congressman 
Boutelle. In some States the politicians have 
not been quite so courageous in their opposi- 
tion as the Maine Congressman, but in no State 
did they love the proposed reform any more 
than he did. Little as they loved Ballot Reform 
they loved political retirement less, and in 
order to keep in some semblance of sympathy 
with popular opinion, they have usually 
acquiesced in the passage of Ballot Reform 
Laws. 





GOVERNOR HOGG AND THE BOUNTY. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), March 25.— 
Governor Hogg of Texas seems to be a Dem- 
ocrat whose professed loyalty to the principle 
of State autonomy and resistance of Federal 
encroachment is not to be broken by a bribe of 
office or money. He has vetoed a Bill provid- 
ing for the acceptance by the State’s Convict 
Sugar Farm of the sugar bounty voted by the 
last Congress. If the State desires to raise 
sugar by convict labor, he says, under no cir- 
cumstances could she with propriety ask or 
accept from any Government a license to do so; 
nor could she yield to a supervision of her 
affairs by any officer not subordinate to her 
own laws. He further tells the Legislature that 
there can be no more reason for a bounty on 
sugar than one on grain, cotton or stock, and 
if this precedent is allowed to stand there must 
be a premium on every article produced in the 
United States, and with the premium goes the 
license, and with the license Federal supervi- 
sion of production. And so, he says, ‘‘ will 
end the last vestige of State sovereignty.” It 
would be well if not only the State of Texas 
under the lead of Governor Hogg, but every 
individual sugar-producer in the land, would 
reject this two-cent bribe offered by the demor- 
alizing sugar bounty for the surrender of indi- 
vidual independence and freedom of agreement 
in production. The question is not one of repub 
licanism or democracy so much as one of liberty 
against militarism. But in the first instance it 
is at least enough of a question involving the 
rights of the individual and the State probably 
to get from a Republican Supreme Court a 
unanimous condemnation should it ever be 
brought before that tribunal, as we hope it 
may. 

Cleveland Leader (Rep.), March 26.—Gover- 
nor Hogg has seen the enforcement in his 
State of Federal Tariff and Internal Revenue 
laws. He has seen the national banks, under 
complete Federal management, increase in the 
past eighteen months more rapidly in Texas 
than in any other one State inthe Union. He 
has witnessed the action of the Federal courts 
in his State, and to be consistent he ought to- 
oppose them. He still lingers in the grave- 
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yard of the past, communing with the dead, 
and he prefers the corpse of State sovereignty 
to the living principles of the day. It is such 
moss-backed fossils as the Governor of Texas 
that keep sectionalism alive. It is but fair to 
suppose that he is a fit representative of the 
State which gave Grover Cleveland a majority 
of 146,461 votes. 





‘*CONCESSIONS” TO THE WEST. 


Aansas City Times (Dem.), March 26.—In 
enumerating concessions made by the Repub- 
licans to Western sentiment, the New York 
Tribune mentions the Tariff Acts of 1883 and 
1890 and the Silver Act of last year. Out of 
its goodness the 77ibune says that the Repub- 
lican party ‘‘ has shown an earnest desire to go 
as far as it was safe to go” in meeting Western 
desires. Then in the same charity it adds that 
the Silver Act of 1890 would never have been 
passed ‘‘ had it been imagined that within a 
few months these same silver men would be 
clamoring for unlimited silver coinage.” The 
East has a tendency to intolerance and arro- 
gance of which it is but partly conscious. Its 
attitude towards the West is exactly the attitude 
of Western Europe towards this country—the 
attitude of a settled—comparatively settled— 
system toward systems built up later and under 
different circumstances. This country has 
found out many things by experience which 
Europe was slow to learn after they had been 
demonstrated. The application of the West to 
the contest with practical conditions has given 
it some advantages in curing errors which 
remain over from the narrow knowledge of 
other centuries. But it is not errors of finan- 
cial judgment on one side or the other which 
make most of the trouble in legislation. 
Between educated opinion in the East and that 
in the West there is substantial agreement 
about the tariff and no insurmountable barrier 
on the currency. The fundamental wrong is 
in selling legislation to interested individuals, 
corporations, and classes. Put a dozen dis- 
interested and competent men from the East 
and as many from the West at the task, and a 
tariff and a currency policy could soon be con- 
structed which would relieve the country. 
There would not be a point over which such a 
body would quarrel long. Keep out the classes 
which make money out of legislation and the 
laws would be fair and fairly judged by both 
sections. 





THE PENSION CAUSE ENDANGERED. 


National Tribune (G. A. R. Organ, Wash- 
ington), March 26.—Rightly or wrongly, the 
soldier-haters interpreted the results of the 
elections last fall to be a popular condemna- 
tion of the present pension system, and were 
enormously encouraged by it. The fierce and 
long-sustained assault last winter on everything 
connected with pensions showed this clearly. 
Malignant and intemperate as had been their 
slanders upon veterans before, they were as 
nothing to the tirades when they felt that they 
had the country at their back, with a House of 
Representatives in their favor. Not since the 
outbreak of the Rebellion has the country seen 
such wicked and reckless lying as that which was 
done about pensions. The situation which now 
confronts the veterans is genuinely alarming. 
Their enemies are determined not merely to 
prevent any additional pension legislation, but 
to repeal much that has already been enacted. 
There is no disguise on the part of their oppo- 
nents that this programme has been fully 
decided upon, and will be carried out unless 
they are prevented. The urgent duty of all 
veterans and friends of veterans is to organize 
a solid front of resistance against this iniquitous 
scheme. The need of united, resolute, untir- 
ing action is exceedingly urgent. 





McKINLEY FOR PRESIDENT.—The report 
that Mr. William McKinley has gone into 
training for the Presidency in 1892 has about 
it a flavor of probability. The Bill to which 
he gave his name precipitated an unprecedented 
disaster upon his party within a month after 
it went into operation. This was a terrible 
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condemnation of Mr. McKinley himself, and 
it is in the regular order for him to move for a 
new trial. There would be a sort of rugged 
and obstinate consistency in the nomination of 
Mr. McKinley for the Presidency next year. 
He took the Republican party under his tute- 
lage prior to the campaign of 1888. Scheming 
politicians intrigued for the control of the 
nomination, but Mr. McKinley was allowed to 
have his own way as tothe platform. He had 
made a reputation as an extreme advocate of 
Protection, and the idea that he had a great 
head diffused itself among the cohorts of 
monopoly, who were vastly tickled when they 
heard their selfish and boundless greed eulo- 
gized as the highest patriotism and the climax 
of altruism. — Louisville Courier - Journal 
(Dem.), March 28. 


THE Cry FOR BLAINE.—The position of Mr. 
Blaine is daily becoming more embarrassing 
and perplexing. In addition to his regular 
mass of work, in which questions of inter- 
national moment are prominent, he is now 
being confronted with the necessity of preserv- 
ing a neutral ground in the matter of his 
party’s politics. Over all the country the cry 
for Blaine is becoming stronger, and if the 
movement and impulse continue much longer 
there will have to be another letter which will 
contain some of the characteristics of that sent 
from Florence, Italy, prior to the last cam- 
paign. If Mr. Blaine allows himself to remain 
‘*in the hands of his friends” he will find that 
his party will pay but little attention to the 
allegiance he is supposed to give his chief, the 
Honorable Benjamin Harrison. Everything 
points to the conclusion that Mr. Blaine will 
soon have to display some of his great ability 
in handling a delicate situation. The cam- 
paign is only fifteen months away, and the time 
for action will come very quickly.—Columéus 
(O.) Dispatch (Rep.), March 25. 


HILL AND BULKELEY.—It is agreeable to ob- 
serve that Governor Hill of New York proba- 
bly stands alone in his mousing effort to lower 
his office to the standard of small politics. Two 
other Democratic Governors, Governor Patti- 
son of Pennsylvania, and Governor Davis of 
Rhode Island, do not hesitate to acknowledge 
Governor Bulkeley of Connecticut in the office 
which he fortuitously fills. We opine that there 
is a third Governor in Massachusetts who will 
do the same thing if opportunity offers. —JBos- 
ton Herald (Ind.), March 29. 


REPUBLICANS AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—A 
resolution was offered at the Republican Con- 
vention at the Meionaon, that as women’s 
votes for the School Committee in Boston, and 
women’s votes in Wyoming had helped the 
party, it might be important to extend the 
municipal suffrage to women. It is a good 
thing to know exactly what considerations 
should govern in this question of women's vot- 
ing.—Boston Post (Ind.), March 27. 





FOREIGN. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND TROUBLES. 


Philadelphia Press, March 27.—That there 
is something very serious in the tripartite con- 
troversy between Great Britain, Newfound- 
land and France over the lobster fisheries and 
canneries on the Newfoundland coast, is proved 
by the intense excitement of the people of the 
colony and the attention that is being paid the 
question by the British Government and Par- 
liament. France has so far appeared in the 
dispute only to take part in the appointment of 
one of the three arbitrators who are to meet at 
Brussels and decide the points at issue. These 
three are Prof. Martens, Consul Rivier and 
Judge Grau, and they have on their hands 
about as difficult and delicate a question to 
pass upon as could well be imagined. By the 
treaties of Utrecht, made in 1713, and of Ver- 
sailles, which followed the Revolutionary War, 
the entire island of Newfoundland was placed 
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under British sovereignty, but there was 
reserved to the French a right to catch 
fish and dry them along a stretch of several 
hundred miles of the northern and western 
coast. At that time the cod were the only val- 
uable fish caught on those shores, but even 
those privileges were worth much money, and 
the British colonial fishermen eventually retal- 
iated upon their French rivals by securing 
from the Newfoundland Legislature a law 
imposing on foreign fishermen a license fee for 
bait and allowing only small quantities to be 
caught. So it occurred that when the French 
resorted to the strip of Newfoundland coast 
reserved to them for catching their bait the 
colonial fishermen interposed and endeavored 
to exercise joint rights in the fisheries. They 
were compelled last spring, by a French war- 
ship, to take up their nets, and the British naval 
commander refused to protect them, holding 
that the French officer was acting in the line 
of his duty and of the treaty provisions, 
Now comes another complication. The two 
naval commanders had been authorized by 
their respective Governments, by a modus 
vivendi, or temporary agreement, to settle dis- 
putes about the lobster-catching industry. This 
was unknown when the treaties of Utrecht and 
Versailles were made, but in recent years has 
grown to be the most profitable occupation 
along the coast. The Newfoundland colonists 
contend that the treaty provisions cannot pos- 
sibly be construed to include the catching and 
canning of lobsters, while the French argue 
that lobsters are fish and canned lobsters are 
cured fishes. On top of this subject of dispute 
comes the decision of the Newfoundland Court 
that the modus vivendi is illegal and cannot be 
enforced. Thus the whole question is entangled 
in disputes of law and fact; Great Britain is 
threatened with the loss of the colony because 
of its disposition toward unlimited reciprocity 
with and eventual annexation to the United 
States ; and France holds the key of the posi- 
tion by preserving an attitude in which she 
may extort for giving up her rights in New- 
foundland important concessions from Great 
Britain as to the surrender of the latter’s con- 
trol of Egypt. 

The whole business is one that we of the 
United States may look upon with satisfaction. 
Lord Salisbury’s Government, at the instance 
of Sir John Macdonald and his associates in 
Canada, negatived the treaty of reciprocity 
entered into between Secretary Blaine and the 
authorities of Newfoundland—a fact which 
doubtless has been an ‘exciting cause of the 
bitter hostility manifested in Newfoundland 
toward Great Britain. That treaty was mutu- 
ally advantageous to this country and to the ° 
colony, and its consummation was frustrated 
by Sir John Macdonald as a bitter revenge 
upon Newfoundland for refusing to enter the 
Dominion. Conscious that France will give up 
no treaty rights without an adequate compen- 
sation, we may properly sympathize with the 
people of Newfoundland in their efforts to 
throw off the dominant influence of Great 
Britain and Canada and assert their indepen- 
dence in matters of business and trade. 


‘*SPUNK AND SPITFIRE.” 

New York Recorder, March 31.—Saucy little 
Newfoundland protests that, knowing her 
rights, she dare maintain them against France, 
even without the aid of England. So resclute 
is the attitude of the province that London 
newspapers say ‘‘ the Newfoundland kettle of 
fish may go the way of the Boston packets of 
tea.” A severance of relations with Great 
Britain by this fragment of the Canadian 
Dominion would seem extremely improbable, 
but if ‘‘ spunk and spitfire” can bring about 
independence, the Newfoundlanders may 
achieve it. The anti-Gallic demonstration has 
been deemed of sufficient consequence to call — 
for the enactment by Parliament of a bill 
authorizing the British Government to employ 
the navy to protect the fishing rights of France 
in the waters of the Gulf. The British fleet is 
not, however, to open fire on behalf of the 
French flag until the provinciais have an 
opportunity to conform to the requirements of 
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the treaties of Utrecht and Paris. It is about 
what those treaties require to be done that the 
youngest sister of the Dominion family differs 

materially from the maternal government 
of Her Britannic Majesty. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S COURAGE. 


Chicago News, March 25.—To thoroughly 
understand the situation it is necessary to recall 
the fact that Newfoundland is not a part of the 
Dominion of Canada. It is an isolated British 
colony which alone, of all the Canadian provin- 
ces, declined to enter the Dominion Confedera- 
tion in 1867. Its sole support is its fisheries. 
On the banks of Néwfoundland the French 
have had certain treaty fishing rights from time 
immemorial, and the present quarrel results 
from an alleged violation of these rights. Pri- 
marily ,the dispute is between Newfoundland and 
France, but as the former is but a dependency 
of Great Britain the burden of settlement falls 
upon the Home Government. The outcome 
of the Newfoundland imbroglio will be keenly 
watched by Americans. For many years the 
little fishing colony has had a strong annexa- 
tionist party among its statesmen. Its stub- 
born resistance to Great Britain’s coercive de- 
mands is doubtless due to the knowledge that 
the time is ripe for a change in political rela- 
tions that under present conditions are nothing 
but an empty honor. 


THE IRISH SITUATION. 

New York Tablet, April 4.—There has rarely 
been such an exhibition of national unanimity 
as the Irish have evinced for the past twelve 
years, until the wretched Parnell scandal 
occurred. And who can tell what a year or a 
month may again bring forthin Ireland ? Who 
can say that the Irish race, though temporarily 
divided, will not again unite? If they are 
again to-day cast down, they are not destroyed, 
and the trumpet of God will again wake them 
into national life. Their divisions are not 
incurable, for they are the result of teaching 
and art, not of nature. And after all, the evil 
does not so much consist in the fact that the 
Irish people have differences among them- 
selves, but that they do not “‘ agree to differ.” 
Many talk of union and harmony who do not 
know what they say. The desderatum is not 
so much union of the Irish as the object for 
which they ought to unite. Men may unite in 
doing nothing or in doing wrong, and there is 
no union so perfect as that of the grave. All 
colors agree in the dark. Better, therefore, to 
have a small remnant, true and devoted to 
liberty, than a whole ople united in the 
. apathetic embrace of death, or in those half 
measures that never restore to life but only 
bind the more firmly the hands of oppression. 


_— 
IS IT A COMPLETE COLLAPSE ? 


New York Times (Cable Dispatch from 
London), March 29.—What would be thought 
in America of a political party which insisted 
loudly upon recognition and support as repre- 
senting a majority of the people, say in New 
York State, and then, when the town elections 
came on, managed to elect only four Supervisors 
throughout the whole Commonwealth? This 
is not a conundrum from acomic opera. It is 
a statement of the exact facts with reference to 
the local elections for the Poor-Law Guardians 
all over Ireland held this week. Almost every- 
where where the Nationalists have been in a 
majority, which means in four-fifths of the 
island, the issue was strictly and even fiercely 
drawn between the supporters and opponents 
of Mr. Parnell. It sounds incredible, but the 
Parnellites actualiy elected only four Guar- 
dians in all Ireland. Evenin the South Dublin 
Parliamentary division, where we are assured 
that he is omnipotent, his candidates are in a 
grotesque minority. With these figures in 
hand, it is possible to say precisely where Ire- 
land stands. Two months ago I stated that 
the best politicians in the country gave Mr. 
Parnell six seats. At the next election, a 
month later, they reduced this estimate to four. 
To-day they stake their polltical reputation 
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upon the assertion that he cannot elect a single 
candidate to Parliament, be it himself or any 
other he chooses, from any district whatsoever 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country he has tried to betray. It has thus 
taken less time than even the most sanguine 
reckoned upon to wind up the affairs of this 
discrowned King. As I pointed out at the 
time, his insane public challenge to Maurice 
Healy to resign and fight Cork with him, a 
challenge out of which he had to wriggle igno- 
miniously when it was promptly taken up, was 
literally an act of political suicide. 


SOME KIND WORDS FOR PARNELL. 


New York Herald, March 29.—Parnell is 
fighting for life and cannot afford to lose the 
battle at the polling-booths. Defeat means more 
than the surrender of leadership; it means indef- 
inite delay of Ireland’s hopes, for no one is in 
sight who can conduct to a finish the work he 
has so persistently done. Parnell has a dogged 
determination which ignores odds. He has 
the qualities of a general, is a stern, uncom- 
promising man of war, can force Gladstone to 
accept histerms and make Balfour wary and 
cautious. But his future is in doubt. It was 
never so doubtful as now. His most loyal 
followers admit the gravity of the situation 
and see unpleasant possibilities. They have 
heretofore been hopeful that some compromise, 
honorable alike to both factions, could be 
agreed upon. But the chances are against it. 
One thing is certain—Ireland cannot afford to 
lose either the leadership or the advice of 
Parnell. He is an exceptional character, has 
been worth a dozen ordinarily great men dur- 
ing the last ten years, and, although he has 
allowed himself to be smirched, is the only liv- 
is Irishman of whom the English Tories are 
afraid. 


EUROPE’S DISTURBING FACTOR. 


New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung, March 31.—The 
question which Russia has pushed to the fore- 
ground, and which appears to call for immedi- 
ate decision, is, whether the Coburger is to be 
regarded as Prince of Bulgaria. Russia pro- 
tests against it on the ground that the East 
Roumelian Deputies took part in the election 
of Ferdinand; and not only in Bulgaria, but 
also in Austria and Germany, the murder of 
Biltschow is regarded as the fruit of a conspir- 
acy directed by Russia. Russia’s determina- 
tion to have a directing hand in the politics of 
the Balkans is further emphasized by her alli- 
ance with France, and European statesmen 
have awakened tothe recognition that the Bul- 
garian question has passed the stagnant stage 
and must now be disposed of, and that promptly. 
In fact, the Russian press openly demands it. 
This is, as a matter of fact, the background of 
the current war rumors, and we need not 
deceive ourselves with the idea that anything 
short of a peaceable settlement of the whole 
Bulgarian question can avert the threatened 
danger. As long as Bismarck was at the helm 
his attitude toward Bulgaria was, ‘‘ What’s 
Hecuba to me ?’”—but it is at least doubtful 
if the Emperor of Germany regards the matter 
with like indifference, and whether he will 
yield to Russian demands, notwithstanding the 
fact that Germany has lost prestige and the 
Triple Alliance is weakened, while Russia and 
France have decidedly advanced. 





THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


L’ Independance Belge (Brussels), March 20.— 
The Egyptian Government—that is to say, the 
English Government—has decided to post- 
pone to an indefinite date the putting in opera- 
tion of the customs tariff, which is to be 
applied in 1892 to each country not having 
before that date established a treaty with 
Egypt. Beneath this decision is hidden a 
defeat of British diplomacy, which has been 
shaped with the hope of imposing on the 
European Powers a tariff favorable to English 
commerce and manufactures, under cover of 
the . British protectorate of Egypt. But the 
intrigues of the London Cabinet have come to 
naught by reason of the energetic opposition of 
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the French Republic and Russia. These two 
Powers have refused positively to recognize 
treaties made by Egypt, founding their refusal 
upon the ground that Egypt, being an Ottoman 
province, has no authority to make customs 
treaties with the Powers ; Turkey alone having 
the right to declare what shall be the custom- 
house duties in Egypt. It is thought that all 
that England can do in opposition to the 
sovereign right of the Porte will not amount 
to much, as long as the Sultan is sustained by 
Russia and France. Russia, through her 
Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, has caused 
the Egyptian Government to be notified, that 
the Czar will not acknowledge the right of 
Egypt to conclude agreements or fix tariff 
duties intended to bind such Powers as refuse 
to sign or accept them. The Porte has, 
besides, informed Mr. Belidoff, the Ambassador 
of Russia at Constantinople, that ‘‘the com- 
mercial treaties of the Porte with the Powers, 
applicable to Egypt, are stillfin force, and that 
if Egypt shall do anything in contravention of 
those treaties, the Porte will take measures in 
consequence.” 





THE JEWS AND PALESTINE. 


The Independent (New York), March 26.—It 
is amusing to see the facility with which some 
of our contemporaries have fallen into Mr. 
William E. Blackstone’s net, and have indorsed 
in their editorial columns his. appeal to the 
President to use his influence with Turkey and 
Russia and other countries to secure the terri- 
tory of Palestine for the Jews. It is one of the 
most preposterous propositions ever offered to 
the public. The Jews do not want Palestine. 
It is only certain Christians that want to get 
the Jews there to accommodate either their 
prejudices or their interpretations of prophecy. 
The Jews could not be persuaded to go there. 
The American Jews are American citizens, and 
prefer to live in America. It is a better country 
to live in than Palestine is. The Jews who are 
in Palestine are the lowest of their class, as a 
rule, bodies of paupers sustained by gifts, 
unable otherwise to survive, and the most 
unfavorable reports have been made on their 
condition by Jewish commissions, of which we 
remember one that Mr. Samuel Montague, 
M.P., of London, was connected with and which 
was so unfavorable that it sent Sir Moses 
Montefiore in a hurry to Palestine, when 
nearly a hundred years old, to investigate the 
matter anew, to the terror of Mr. Montague 
and the commission, who were afraid they were 
murdering the good old man. This proposi- 
tion of Mr. Blackstone’s is pure child’s play 
not worth a moment’s serious consideration. 





AUSTRALASIAN FEDERATION. 


Saturday Review (London), March 14.—The 
meeting of the Australasian Convention at Syd- 
ney is an event of which the importance can 
hardly yet be estimated. It isa proof, no doubt, 
on the part of the colonies to forma federation. 
But it may be a far cry from the wish to the 
doing. The speeches delivered at the Con- 
vention already have proved that there are 
wide differences of view among the dele- 
gates from the different colonies as to the 
Constitution of the Federation which it is 
proposed to establish. The amount of power 
to be given respectively to the Federal and the 
State Governments, to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and the method of election 
for the Senate itself, are all points on which 
there are differences of opinion. But the great 
difficulty in the way of successful federation is 
and will remain the tariff. Victoria, which is 
thoroughly Protectionist, has taken care to an- 
nounce that it will not allow its interests to be 
injured. It remains to be seen whether, when 
the fiscal policy of the proposed Federation 
comes to be settled, as it must be before any 
union can be effected, these conflicting inter- 
ests can be reconciled. 





JAPANESE INTEREST IN THE NICARAUGUAN 
CANAL.—A Kyoto (Japan) correspondent of 
THE LITERARY DiGEstT sends the following: 
“‘The Jiji Shimpo has devoted several long 
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editorials to the consideration of the Nicarau- 
guan Canal. Having referred to the history 
of the Panama scheme, and recounted the pre- 
liminary stages of the new American enter- 
prise, it observes that although usually far from 
credulous it is inclined to believe in the Nica- 
rauguan Canal, that the undertaking is destined 
to be a success; and because of this faith it 
invites the attention of its countrymen to the 
great importance of the canal to Japan from 
the commercial, political, and strategical points 
of view. It recommends the adoption of some 
practical measures in anticipation of the com- 
pletion of the great undertaking. The first 
step proposed is the sending of Japanese labor- 
ers to the canal as workmen. There is indeed 
a law against the importation of ‘ Asiatics,’ 
but this is supposed to refer to the Chinese 
alone. The Government of Nicaraugua would 
not oppose the introduction of Japanese labor. 
Secondly, capitalists are advised to subscribe 
for the sharesofthe company. There is plenty 
of money in Japan, but its owners are extremely 
conservative in the use of it. Again, Japan 
will have influence in the control of the canal 
just in proportion to the number of shares she 
may hold. The third suggestion is the com- 
pletion of a railroad so as to put Japanese coal 
on the market for coaling the steamers which 
willcome Japan-wards because of the canal. 
Indeed, according tothe /z77, the completion 
of the canal will be the long-wished-for oppor- 
tunity for Japan in a commercial sense, and if 
she does not embrace it it will be her own 
fault.” 


e — 


GERMAN ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA. — Direct 
communication between Germany and South- 
West Africa is in contemplation. A steamer 
of the Woermann Line is under contract with 
the German Government to leave Hamburg for 
Walfisch Bay on April 30. The Woermann 
firm is largely interested in the new Hamburg 
Company for the development of German 
South-West Africa. It is said that this Com- 
pany has received the following concessions 
and privileges from the Government :—1. The 
right to import machinery and materials for 
mining and railways (duty free) for a period of 
ten years. 2. Exemption from taxation of the 
transfer of landed property for ten years. 3. 
The exclusive right for a period of twenty-five 
years to build a railway to the eastern bound- 
ary of the German sphere of influence. 4. The 
prior right to railway concessions before all 
other applicants in the whole of the German 
South-West Africa protectorate.— Zhe Colonies 
and India (London), March 21. 


EXTRADITION WITH COLOMBIA.—The latest 
extradition treaty promulgated by the State 
Department is one concluded with the Republic 
of Colombia. It is similar in general terms to 
the other treaties dealing with the same sub- 
ject which have been negotiated by the Gov- 
ernment lately. The list of offenses includes, 
as does other recent treaties, the crime of 
embezzlement, which is defined as ‘‘ the crim- 
inal misapplication of public or private funds, 
documents or property, or the funds, docu- 
ments or property of municipal or other cor- 
porations, held in trust by a public officer, or 
as a fiduciary agent or a confidential employee.” 
Another offense which is included is the malic- 
ious destruction or attempted destruction of 
railways, bridges, vessels, dwellings, public 
edifices or other buildings, when the act en- 
dangers human life. The area within which 
malefactors can find an asylum is gradually 
growing narrower.—Bradstreet’s (New York), 
March 28. 


OnE ARGUMENT FOR COMMERCIAL UNION. — 
During the fiscal year 188g-go, the volume of 
trade between the United States and Canada 
was as follows, according to the official figures 
of both countries: 


Exports. Imports. 
United States........0 —— $60,449,000 $39,000,000 
RUIN ca cadd c6s0enaecebubede 40,500,000 52,300,000 


It will be seen that there is a considerable vari- 
ation in figures, but it is agreed that the balance 
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of trade is heavily against Canada. The dif- 
ference in statements may give some idea of 
the importance of the smuggling industry on 
the frontiers of the two countries. Both 
nations, it seems, exported goods to the other 
which the latter never received officially. 
Commercial union between the two would put 
an end toa vast amount of dishonesty.—A mer- 
ica (Chicago), March 26. 

THE ARGENTINES AND URUGUAYANS REPEL 
THE RussIAN JEws.—lIt is to be regretted that 
Baron de Hirsch’s ideas with regard to colon- 
izing the Russian Jews in the Argentine Re- 
public will have to be abandoned. Mr. Hirsch 
was prepared to carry out his plan, regardless 
of cost, the examination of the country by his 
experts having been satisfactory. The Gov- 
ernment, it appears, was willing to open up the 
country, but the proposition evoked so much 
opposition on the part of the press and the peo- 
ple thaf it had to withdraw its consent. We 
understand that Baronde Hirsch made a simi- 
lar proposition to Uruguay, but the same forces 
prevented the execution of his project.—A mer- 
ican Hebrew (New York), March 27. 

THE THREAT OF SPANKING.—Master Rud- 
yard Kipling, examining the subject with all the 
wisdom of his five-and-twenty hoary years, 
finds the United States ‘‘temptingly spank- 
able” by any power having a first-class navy. 
He thinks China may do it, some day, and 
regrets that England will not, although the 
opportunity is so good. A single gunboat, for 
instance, could take advantage of the ‘‘ beauti- 
fully unprotected condition of Buffalo,” and 
levy $5,000,000 tribute from it, as easy as 
winking. Possibly, but Mr. Kipling forgets 
to think what might happen immediately after- 
wards, and how very smoothly the spanking- 
machine would work when it was turned loose 
on Canada. Any fool can kick a sleeping mas- 
tiff, but only the biggest kind of a fool does it. 
—Boston Pilot, March 21. 





RECALL OF BARON FAVA. 


The announcement of the recall of Baron 
Fava, the Italian Minister at Washington, sup- 
posedly on account of the New Orleans lynch- 
ing, is received with marked approval by the 
leading Italian-American paper in New York. 
On the other hand, the comments of the Amer- 
ican press,so far as obtainable when these 
columns are closed, indicate emphatic home 
opposition to yielding to any aggressive 
demands that may be made by Italy. 


FROM LEADING HOME PAPERS. 


New York Evening Post, April 1.—There is 
really hardly any material in the case for 
diplomatic discussion. As regards those vic- 
tims of the lynching affair who were American 
citizens, the Italian Government has no charge 
of them whatever, any more than of any other 
American citizens. It cannot call the American 
Government, either State or Federal, to account 
for anything that has happened to them. They 
had repudiated their allegiance to the King of 
Italy in a way which the Italian Government 
recognizes as valid. As regards those, if any, 
who were still Italian subjects, the case is 
equally clear. They lived at New Orleans 
under the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
concluded in 1871 between Italy and the United 
States, through Mr. George P. Marsh, then 
our Minister. Article 1 secures for Italian cit- 
izens sojourning in the United States ‘‘ the 
same rights, privileges, favors, immunities, 
and exemptions for their commerce and nav- 
igation as the natives of the country wherein 
they reside.” Article 2 secures to them the 
same trading rights and privileges as the 
natives. Article 3 is, however, the one which 
has adirect bearing on the New Orleans inci- 
dent, and we copy the first clause of it in full. 
The second clause simply provides for the 
exemption of Italian residents here from com- 
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pulsory service in the American army or navy, 
or in any judicial or municipal office. 

“* The citizens of each of the high contracting parties 
shall receive inthe States and Territories of the other 
the most constant protection and security for their per- 
sons and property, and shall enjoy in this respect the 
same rightsana privileges asare or shall be granted to 
the natives, on their submitting themselves ‘0 the condi- 
tions imposed on the natives.” 

Now, what would or could be done by the 
State and Federal Governments to punish such 
offenses as the slaughter of the prisoners in 
the New Orleans jail, supposing the victims 
to have been natives? The State Government 
could have indictments presented to the Grand 
Jury by the District Attorney against such of 
the rioters as could be identified, for murder 
or manslaughter, and if the Grand Jury found 
true bills, could have them prosecuted either 
to conviction or acquittal by a petty jury. 
Here its powers would be exhausted. Nothing 
could enlarge them except an Amendment to 
the State Constitution. In addition to this, 
however, we presume the relatives of the slain 
could bring civil actions for damages against 
the county and also against individual rioters. 
We do not speak on this point with confidence, 
because we have not the Louisiana law before 
us, but it is very certain that if the relatives 
can do this, they cannot do anything more 
than this. The county and the rioters may be 
liable to them in damages, and if they are, the 
damages must be recovered in the courts by 
suits instituted and prosecuted by the relatives 
themselves. The State itself cannot be sued. 


New York Herald, April 1.—After the pub- 
lic deprecation of the occurrence by the repre- 
sentatives of the Government at Washington 
there were but two forms of redress to be con- 
sidered. One was the punishment of the offend- 
ers and the other a money indemnity. With the 
former the National Government has nothing 
todo. That rests with the public authorities 
of New Orleans and Louisiana. Italy cannot 
yet justly charge that this has been denied, for 
the simple reason that the matter is still in the 
hands of the Grand Jury and is therefore 
unsettled. 

As tothe right to a money indemnity, that 
depends upon whether the United States can 
justly be held responsible. And this is an issue 
not to be disposed of by a summary edict, but 
by diplomatic discussion, which takes time, and 
by Congressional action. 

Viewed from any point, the action of the 
Italian Government is as unwarranted as it is 
hasty and extraordinary. It looks as if the 
King or his Premier were in a dudgeon, or, as 
has been hinted, the move was designed merely 
for home political buncome. To the United 
States it is hardly to be regarded as courteous. 
and might possibly be construed into an affront. 
We shall not be surprised to find that the Ital- 
ian Premier will see his folly when he comes to 
his senses, and correct his mistake. / 


New York Times, April 1.—The Italian 
Government cannot go far in pressing its claim 
for compensation in this case without virtually 
constituting itself the apologist and defender of 
the cutthroats of the Mafia. It will be useless 
for the Italian Government to search for prece- 
dents in our diplomacy. Our course in the 
assault on the Spaniards and the Spanish Con- 
sulate in New Orleans in 1851 is no precedent, 
nor can the claim for indemnity in the present 
case find any support in the history of the 
assault upon the Chinese in Denver and in 
Rock Springs. The Italian victims of the mob 
in New Orleans were not slaughtered because 
they were Italians, but because they were, like 
pirates, enemies of the human race, whom 
through their own corruptions the laws of the 
country had failed to punish. Whatever may 
be the views and whatever the action of the 
Italian Government, Mr. Blaine and the 
Administration may feel perfectly well assured 
that the people of the United States will sup- 


port them in resisting a claim for damages, and 
to any extent. 


New York Commercial Advertiser, April %. 
—A weak European Cabinet, hunting about for 
a safe ‘‘ jingo” policy ; a troublesome incident 
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in adistant and peaceable country, involving 
the slaughter of certain disreputable individuals 
claimed to be that nation’s citizens ; these are 
‘the two elements in the situation which led up 
to the Italian Government’s astonishing per- 
formance of yesterday. One can readily fancy 
the cynical smile of that trained diplomat 
Crispi, now of the Opposition, as he learns the 
story of Rudini’s bid for popular applause. 
Crispi, too, was something of a jingoist in his 
time, but he rarely handled boomerangs. To 
go down to history, when the first shout of 
irresponsible approval has ceased to echo, as 
the over-zealous champion of assassins, and as 
a hot-heated marplot in sober international 
controversy, is scarcely an enviabie lot for an 
ambitious statesman. But the whole history 
of government is pictured forth in the wrecks 
of little men who tried to wield the thunderbolts 
of giants. 


New York Sun, April t.—Of course there is 
not going to be a war. Italy can’t very well 
go to war for the purpose of making the Unit- 
ed States alter its Constitution. Italy simly 
marks her resentment, a natural feeling under 
the circumstances, but possibly a little unrea- 
soning, by recalling her Minister. There is no 
rupture, only a little strain. No citizen of the 
United States is hostile to Italy or Italians. 
The Mafia is ascoundrelly institution. A cer- 
tain imitation of its methods by citizens of New 
Orleans is condemned by the majority of 
Americans. But the United States can’t pun- 
ish a New Orleans mob any more than it can 
punish a New Orleans policeman for prigging 
a banana from a fruit-stand. 


New York Tribune, April 1.—The action 
of the Italian Ministry appears to be no more 
than an emphatic mode of expressing their 
dissatisfaction with the bloody work in New 
Orleans, though ordinary prudence and diplo- 
Matic etiquette ought to have suggested the 
propriety of waiting until the United States 
had finished its inquiries. How far the Ministry 
have been influenced by the desire for political 
effect at home can only be surmised. At all 
events, there is no reason to fear that this 
incident will lead to any serious misunder- 
standing between two countries whose relations 
have hitherto always been friendly. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat, April 1.— 
That there is no reason for this action goes 
without saying, especially here in New Orleans, 
where the full facts of this case are known. 
Italy and the United ‘States are and should con- 
tinue to be on the best of terms. There has 
never been the slightest unpleasantness between 
the two countries. The American people unan- 
imously sympathized with the movement which 
reunited Italy under its present kingdom, and 
have ever since entertained the warmest friend- 
ship for it. To break this friendship over an 
affair like that at the parish prison is incredible. 
There was no international or diplomatic issue 
involved. There was no question of any 
unfriendliness to Italy or the Italians. Eleven 
brigands and assassins were executed, of whom 
nine were American citizens, and two are said 
to be subjects of the King of Italy. As has 
frequently been said, it would not have made 
the slightest difference had these latter two 
been English, Russian, or of any other nation- 
ality, for the race question did not enter into 
the matter in the slightest degree. 


Philadelphia Ledger, April 1.—Baron Rudi- 
ni’s Ministry, recognizing the fact that they 
stand on an extremely uncertain footing at 
best, cannot afford to overlook a single point 
that would allow their rivals, Crispi’s adher- 
ents, to get the least advantage—and so they 
must put on high-pressure patriotism. Hence 
the compulsory recall of Baron Fava, and the 
break in diplomatic intercourse. As for war- 
like results we do not think that Johnnie need 
be ordered to get out his gun just yet; and so 
far as ‘‘ non-intercourse ”—certainly of the per- 
sonal kind—is concerned, little of that might 
have a very wholesome effect. 


Philadelphia Times, April 1.—The surpris- 
ing action of the Italian Government in recall- 
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King of Italy is dissatisfied with the progress 
of adjustment between the two countries in 
regard to the New Orleans massacre is 
obviously intended more for effect at home 
than abroad. 


Philadelphia Record, April1.—The United 
States will not shirk any due responsibility 
incurred through the outbreak at New Orleans; 
but the tender of reparation, or the refusal of 
it, will not be hastened an instant by the threat- 
ening attitude assumed by Italy. 

Washington Post, April 1.—The hot haste 
of the Italian Government is so extraordinary 
as to be unaccountable upon any other theory 
than that of gross ignorance as to the situation, 
or an utter recklessness of international 
comity. Possibly, the amiability of the Minis- 
ter at a juncture, which at home is magnified 
into one of grave import. has had something to 
do with his recall. More likely, the new Italian 
Ministry, with an ambition to exploit’ itself, 
has had the most to do with it. The chances 
are that the Italian Government, on second 
thought, will think better of its folly and come 
to the conclusion that, on the whole, the 
Federal system of the United States is not a 
casus belli, that it extends to foreign denizens 
the same protection that it does to American 
citizens, and that here, as elsewhere, in cases 
of extreme provocation, the righteous indigna- 
tion of the people rises superior to the lettered 
majesty of the law. 


Richmond (Va.), Dispatch, April 1.—Italy’s 
conduct looks very much like bluff. It has, 
however, been encouraged, if not inaugurated, 
by the dispatch sent Governor Nicholls by Mr. 
Blaine. When our own Secretary of State, 
without the pretence of an_ investigation, 
takes the Italian view of the case, what can we 
expect from the King of Italy and his Minis- 
ter? At present we decline to catch the war 
fever. It would have been time enough for 
Italy to have exhibited her anger after the 
New Orleans Grand Jury had acted or refused 
to act. She has gotten into a premature, fool- 
ish, and unnecessary anger, and could be made 
to recognize that fact if the correspondence on 
the part of our country were in competent 
hands. 


Jacksonville (Fla.), Times-Union, April 1.— 
The strained relations of our Government with 
Italy are the direct result of the loose adminis- 
tration of the laws against murder in some 
portions of the United States, and particularly 
of lax public sentiment with reference to the 
punishment of lynchers. We recognize Italy’s 
right to complain of our apparent indifference 
to her demands, and while not anticipating 
war, we see no way out of the difficulty other- 
wise than by concessions on the part of Mr. 
Blaine. Under like circumstances the people 
of the United States would be satisfied with 
nothing short of apologies and an assurance 
that every effort would be made to bring the 
lynchers to punishment. 





ITALIAN-AMERICAN OPINION. 


Il Progresso Italo-Americano (New York), 
April 1.—We foresee the answer. The Federal 
Government has its hands bound by the self- 
government of the States, and with every good 
will on its side, is compelled to await the con- 
venience of Louisiana and can do little or noth- 
ing. We, therefore, submit that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is ridiculous in 
according to the central power at Washington 
authority to make treaties without, in case of 
violation by a single State, having the power 
to compel the State to maintain its obligations. 
The Constitution of the United States sets 
traps into which European Powers may fall. 
The Government promises what it cannot ful- 
fill. A miserable cur like Governor Nicholls 
can render the words of the President of the 
Republic of no avail. Now, if the Italian 
Government, seeing the guilty still unpunished, 
the question of indemnity passed over in silence, 
no deliberations taken and no promises given, 
has decided to recall its Minister as a mark of 
its dissatisfaction, and if this is perhaps the 
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wonder or be surprised. Italy has done its 
duty, and the colony has cordially approved, 
and we hope and believe that it has measured 
and weighed all the consequences of the act 
which, whether we will or not, is an open 
rupture of the diplomatic relations between 
Italy and America and the first step toward an 
armed demonstration. 


L’Eco d Italia (New York) prints the news 
in its issue for April 1, but has no editorial 
comment, 





AS SEEN FROM LONDON. 


Cable Dispatch from London, April 1.—The 
Daily News, commenting on the recall of 
Baron Fava, the Italian Minister at Wash- 
ington, says that the authorities of Louis- 
iana cannot bring the lynchers of the Italian 
prisoners to trial, and that, therefore, the 
deadlock between the United States and 
Italy will continue, unless the latter country 
abates its demands for satisfaction for the 
killing of its subjects. 

The St. James’s Gazette, commenting on the 
recall of Baron Fava, says: ‘‘If Italy is dis- 
posed to send her ironclads to the Mississippi, 
the Americans would have no ships to face the 
Lepanto and Duzlo for forty minutes. The 
withdrawaljof the Ambassador is the next thing 
to a declaration of war, and was evidently meant 
to convey to the United States the information 
that Italy will not be trifled with.” 

The Star says the United States is in an 
extremely difficult position, though the lynch- 
ings at New Orleans were justifiable. The 
withdrawal of Baron Fava is the easiest solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The G/ode thinks that the United States have 
been taught a vigorous lesson in diplomacy. 
They must learn that they cannot ignore the 
Old-World ideas. 





EX-SECRETARY BAYARD’S VIEWS. 

Interview with Thomas F. Bayard, ex-Secre- 
tary af State (New York Herald, April 1).— 
The action taken by the Italian Government in 
demanding the passport of Baron Fava is 
indeed hasty and unprecedented. I can only 
think that the Minister has been recalled by 
his Government for some cause other than 
that emanating from the New Orleans tragedy. 
There is no danger of war arising from the 
controversy. It is altogether probable that 
many of the Italians killed in the tragedy at 
New Orleans had renounced all allegiance to 
the Italian Government and were subjects of 
the United States. The recall of the Minister 
is, to say the least, ill advised, and should have 
been more fully considered by the Italian 
Government. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


HINTS FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Chicago Standard (Bap.), March 26.—There 
is a lesson which should come home to the 
American people, South and North, with a 
thoroughly awakening force. No community 
in the whole land should suffer its judicial 
affairs to fall into a condition where the due 
| execution of the laws is forever in doubt, 
| through liability to rascality onthe part of offi- 
| cials, and openness to corruption on the part of 











| juries. The judiciary of a Republic like our 
| own should be in an especial sense the care of 
the people. They should insist upon having 
the right men in places of judiciary trust. Nor 
will the evil be effectually cured till the legal 
profession itself shall utterly discard the prin- 
ciple that the lawyer who accepts the retainer 
of a person charged with crime, is bound to 


recognize no other duty save that which he 
owes to his client. There are many signs, 
indeed, that the American criminal practice 
needs reforming at the very root. Perhaps 
| occurrences like thisin New Orleans will have 
| the effect to make this need more apparent, 


| . : : 
}and possibly may contribute to bring some 





ing its Minister from Washington because the! prelude of more serious steps, we cannot! such reform to pass. If the law’s delays and 
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the law’s uncertainties are turning us over to 
such outbreaks as this of which we are speak- 
ing, it is fully time to consider where the rem- 
edy lies. 


STIFFEN THE IMMIGRATION REGULATIONS. 

New York Tribune, March 26.—Among the 
numerous warnings and lessons brought home 
to thoughtful people by the shocking acts of 
the New Orleans mob and by the occurrences 
that led to those tragedies is the ever-recurring 
reminder that our immigration laws are still 
loose and unsatisfactory. Merely to examine 
the immigrants when they reach our shores, 
even if that were conscientiously done, would 
not provide surely against the bad and unwel- 
come ones. The work that would be really 
useful must be done abroad. When it has 
been clearly demonstrated that not more than 
300,000 of the 500,000 persons who annually 
come here in search of homes are physically, 
mentally, and morally fit for American citizen- 
ship—and this is the undoubted effect of the 
testimony before Congress,—a situation is 
shown which demands radical treatment 
amounting to the requirement that no person 
be admitted as an immigrant who cannot 
furnish the certificate of an American Consul 
in testimony of his good character and his 
ability to earn a living. 


MEXICO CANNOT THROW STONES. 

La Voz de Mexico (Mexico), March 22.—The 
killing in New Orleans of the Italians who 
were acquitted of the crime with which they 
were charged affords an excellent opportunity 
to accuse the Yankees of barbarity. There 
will not be wanting among us journals which 
will avail themselves of chis juncture to venti- 
late the enmity they have for the United States 
and to make a show of a little cheap patriotism. 
We must not forget, however, that we live ina 
glass house. Just at this time it is rumored 
that, in our country, certain criminals have 
been put to the torture, in order to extort from 
them a confession of crimes they are alleged 
to have committed. Such a course is much 
more barbarous and cruel than what has 
occurred at New Orleans, since the torture is 
done in cold blood, and may have lamentable 
results; for every one knows that innocent per- 
séns will sometimes confess crimes they have 
not committed, solely to escape the agony of 
torment. But lynching, while an act of crimi- 
nal violence, is done in the heat of passion and 
indignation against delinquents. 


LEL ITALIANS APPLY THE REMEDY. 

New York Catholic News (Rom. Cath.), 
March 29.—The remedy really lies with the 
better class of Italians here. There will be 
more stringent laws as to the admission of im- 
migrants and paupers, criminals and the dan- 
gerous will be kept out. As to the large Ital- 
ian body now here, all true Italians should aid 
the authorities and society in checking and 
preventing crime, or where this fails in meeting 
out prompt and due punishment. Secret soci- 
eties, disregard of human life and of the sanc- 


tity of an oath, must be abolished. The 
influence of the good and worthy Italians 
should be exerted and effectually. With a 


little exertion a better state of things will arise. 
But if no exertion is made, all Italians will, in 
the eyes of Americans, be regarded as confed- 
erates with the open violating of the laws of 
God and man. 


ENGLAND AND OPIUM. 


The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), March 25. 
—The ‘‘Anti-Opium Convention,” which was 
before noticed, was held in London in the be- 
ginning of the present month. The responsi- 
bility of Great Britain in the matter of this 
great iniquity was freely acknowledged, and 
one speaker made the following open charges 
against Her Majesty's ministers and their set- 
tled policy: ‘‘ We (that is, the English) made 
China pay two millions sterling, the price of 
the opium destroyed; and nearly four millions 





more, the expenses of the war. The famous 
Chinese Commissioner Lin, in a letter to the 
Queen, asked that the traffic might be inter- 
dicted, but our rulers responded by establish- 
ing it on afirmer basis than ever. The crime 
is without parallel in the history of the world.” 
One of the most affecting incidents of the Con- 
vention was the reading of the following letter 
from the women connected with the Bridge- 
man Memorial School and the Margaret Wil- 
liamson Hospital, near Shanghai: 

‘* To Great England and to Her Majesty the 
Queen: We pray you graciously to love the 
good of China,and in every place to abolish 
the hateful traffic of opium, that it may not 
enter our country at all. May we, by and by, 
consult together as to the best method of stop- 
ping the growth, the importation, and the use 
of this deadly thing! We shall most gratefully 
thank your Majesty for doing this great good, 
and shall remember you forever.” 

As with the liquor traffic in civilized lands, 
the women in opium-eating countries have to 
bear a large share of the miseries which this 
tremendous evil inflicts on families. There- 
fore the wail which comes across the seas, and 
enters into the ears of the British Queen. It 
must surely be heard. 


$7,000 A YEAR FOR INCOMPETENCY.—Last 
year, when the people of Kansas elected to the 
office of Judge a citizen who was not a lawyer, 
some surprise was manifested, and the per- 
formance was regarded as a bit of lunacy pecu- 
liar to the inhabitants of that remote and sock- 
less province; but the same eccentricity has 
been practiced in Chicago for many years 
without exciting comment. At this term of 
the Appellate Court forty-five judgments ap- 
pealed from the lower courts were passed upon, 
and twenty-three of them reversed, leaving 
twenty-two affirmed, and these will very likely 
be reversed by the Supreme Court when they 
get upthere. There are mechanics in Chicago 
who for a hundred doliars or so will make a 
wooden machine to decide lawsuits, and will 
warrant that more of its judgments will be 
sustained by the higher courts than of those 
rendered by the numerous Judges innocent of 
law, who get $7,000 a year each for deciding 
wrong.— Zhe Open Court (Chicago), March 26. 


THE DEATH-RATE IN CiTiEs: A HOPEFUL 
View.—lIn the course of time there will be a 
steady decline in the death-rate of towns until 
it will reach the lowest point that is consistent 
with the primal law of existence. The present 
death-rates of our cities, which in comparison 
with the death-rate in the unenlightened past 
seem small and therefore satisfactory, will at 
no very distant day appear phenomenally large. 
The average term of life has already been 
extended very appreciably. It will be still 
farther extended, and our towns will furnish 
the very best examples of the beneficent 
influences which have led to this extension. 
They will become seats of health, where 
human existence will be most carefully and 
successfully protected against the assaults of 
death, the arch-enemy of mankind and the 
world.—Aichmond (Va.) Times, March 26. 





THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 
WELSH LOCAL OPTION. 


The passage to third reading by the House 
of Commons of the ‘‘ Direct Veto” (Zz. ¢., Lo- 
cal Option) Bill for Wales, is an event of un- 
common _ significance. This is the first 
measure involving complete Prohibition for 
localities that has been progressed to the stage 
of enactment inthe British Isles. 

DISPLEASURE OF THF LONDON ‘“‘ TIMES.” 


London Times, March t9.—The House of 
Commons spent yesterday afternoon in discus- 
sing a measure ‘‘to enable owners and occu- 
piers in Wales to have effectual control over the 
liquor traffic.” The Government left their sup- 
porters free to take their own course, and on a 
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division the second reading was carried by a 
majority of six, the figures being 185 to 179. 
Considered as a triumph for the principle of 
Local Option this result is all the more remark- 
able because the bill itself is one of the harsh- 
est and crudest measures ever proposed by 
headlong fanaticism. This bill proposes that on 
the demand of one-tenth of the ratepayers in 
any ‘‘ vetoing district,” a poll shall be taken 
upon three resolutions, or any of them, as may 
seem goou tothe requisitionists. These are that 
the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be prohibit- 
ed, that the number of licenses shall be reduced 
to a certain specified number, and that no new 
licenses shall be granted. In case the first res- 
olution is supported by two-thirds of the rate- 
payers voting, then, on the expiration of the ex- 
isting annual licenses, the sale of liquor within 
the district is to cease absolutely. There is not 
the sma'lest provision in any shape for compen- 
sation to the persons whose occupation is thus 
summarily destroyed, amd whose property is 
confiscated. If the second resolution is carried 
by a bare majority of the ratepayers voting, then 
all the licenses in the district are to be consecu- 
tively numbered by the licensing authority ac- 
cording to its discretion, and on the expiration 
of the current licensing year, no license is to be 
granted to any present holder bearing a number 
higher than that specified in the resolution. If 
a bare majority of ratepayers voting resolve 
that no new licenses shall be granted, their deci- 
sion is to be final and binding for all time, no 
subsequent poll being allowed. Mr. Matthews 
was justified in describing such a measure as 
unjust and insincere. It is unjust to bring toan 
end, at a few months’ or a few weeks’ notice, a 
trade, which, be its abuses what they may, has 
been sanctioned by a long course of legislation. 
No argument based upon annual renewal, and 
no power inhering in licensing authorities to 
refuse renewal in particular cases, can obscure 
the glaring iniquity of sucha sudden and whole- 
sale attack upon persons and property. If the 
measure were sincere, it would at least provide 
that the ratepayers to whom these extensive 
powers are assigned shall also have power, if 
they see fit, to offer some compensation to men 
otherwise ruined by their action, and presum- 
ably for their benefit. As the measure stands, 
the liberty of the ratepayers is effectually cur- 
tailed in this direction. They cannot make 
compensation, even if so disposed by their nat- 
ural sense of justice. 


AN IMPORTANT PRECEDENT. 

New York Voice, April 2.—The English 
temperance people are rejoicing over the adop- 
tion of the Direct Veto (Local Option) for 
Wales by the House of Commons, and the de- 
cision of the House of Lords, acting as court 
of final judicature, that a publican who fails 
to secure a renewal of his license has no claim 
whatever for compensation. We suppose our 
British friends must fight their way through 
this Local Option field before they are able to 
do much in the ampler field beyond. We re- 
joice with them, not as those who have much 
hope of immediate benefits, but because the 
gain marks important progress and e<iablishes 
an important precedent. 


AMERICAN WINE PRODUCTION. 

Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (Liquor, 
New York), March 25.—The Census Bureau 
has just issued a bulletin of special interest to 
the domestic wine-trade. The bulletin was 
prepared by Mr. H. Gardner, Special Agent of 
the Census Office, and is the most valuable 
and reliable contribution regarding viticulture 
in the United States that has ever been com- 
piled. Previous to the publication of the 
Census Bulletin, almost all statistics bearing 
upon the production of the grape have been, to 
a great extent, guess-work, and as the subject 
is one of vast importance it should be read by 
every grower and dealer in wines in the 
country. In an introductory statement Super- 
intendent Porter says: 

‘For the first time the Census Office has 
made a special investigation for the purpose of 
ascertaining the extent and the value of the 
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grape, raisin and wine industries of the United 
States. The results of this inquiry, while not 
all that could be desired, have certainly cleared 
the way for future reports. An industry rep- 
resenting a total value in land, improvements, 
machinery and appurtenances of $155,661,150, 
and furnishing employment to 200,780 persons, 
deserves a special place in the decennial inven- 
tory of the nation’s wealth and _ resources. 
Unfortunately, there are no reliable data by 
which a comparison of the growth of this 
important branch of agriculture can be made. 
Unless retarded by the ravages of those 
destroying insects and the fungoid diseases 
that have played such havoc with vineyards in 
some sections of the country, a still more 
remarkable development of viticulture may be 
expected, especially in what are termed, estab- 
lished districts.” 


A GREAT CHANGE IN SENTIMENT. 


New York Christian Advocate (Meth.), 
March 26.—Not very many years ago the 
proposition to prohibit by law the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor in this country would have 
been received with almost universal derision. 
It is notso now. A great change of sentiment 
has taken place. Opposition to the saloon is 
not confined to a few unreasonable fanatics. 
Millions of citizens hold the opinion that this 
ifistitution is inimical to the welfare of society, 
threatens the existence of the country, and has 
no right to exist. This is not merely an opin- 
ion; it is a profoundconviction. Among those 
who hold this view are multitudes of the wisest 
and best men in the country, ministers, lawyers, 
physicians, judges, teachers, business men, 
mechanics, and laborers. So prevalent has 
this sentiment become in certain quarters that 
it has demanded and secured Prohibitory legis- 
lation and Prohibitory Amendments to State 
Constitutions. These facts cannot be dissipa- 
ted with a sneer. The reform has already 
progressed to a considerable extent, and he who 
cannot see that it is moving with increasing 
velocity is blind indeed. No one proposes to 
effect this reform by legislation; but it is pro- 
posed to embody the reform already achieved 
in legislative acts as rapidly as possible. It is 
proposed by legislative enactments to prevent 
men who have no sympathy with moral prog- 
ressfrom defying the moral convictions of the 
best citizens, and from perpetrating and prop- 
agating mischief which the majority of the 
people abhor. 





THe CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS.—The 
craving for stimulants is a characteristic 
trait of humanity under present conditions 
of constitution and environment. Stimu- 
lants exist because humanity needs them. 
The craving is there, we have simply to deal 
with it. To train mento an intelligent use of 
stimulants is a difficult task, and one that per- 
haps will never be achieved in its entirety. 
Advancing culture and improvement of the 
conditions of life may aid materially in the 
solution of the problem, but will work no such 
perfect cure as many anticipate.—A merikan- 
ischer Bierbrauer (New York), March. 


AN UNFORTUNATE NECESSITY.—Unfortun- 
ately but few liquor-dealers know as much 
about the Constitution and laws of the country 
as they should, and it seems necessary that 
they have some line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept instruction upon the laws 
which pertain to their own business, at least.— 
Philadelphia Times (Ind.), March 25. 


AN UNDESIRABLE REVENUE.—Temperance 
people are not inclined to look with much favor 
upon the tendency to make the liquor traffic a 
large source of revenue. They know that 
so-called ‘‘ vested interests” are built up in 
this way, and that the more money a munic- 
ipality makes out of the traffic the greater 
opposition is there likely to be to any proposal 
for curtailing it. The Province as a whole and 
the municipalities individually would be better 
off were there no necessity for collecting a 
revenue from this source.—London (Ont.), 
Advertiser, March 26. 
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HOWARD CROSBY. 


New York Herald, March 30.—Dr. Crosby 
had peculiarly marked characteristics. He was 
always a factor in our public life, was seldom 
merely prudent in his utterances, never diplo- 
matic or cautious in speech, made vigorous 
friends and hot enemies by the sturdy candor 
with which he stated his position and the 
unflinching boldness with which he defended it. 
He disdained compromises, fought either to 
win or fall, gave no quarter and asked none, 
was as incisive and emphatic as a thunderbolt. 
In his contests with bribery, the Excise laws 
and Prohibition he was often beaten, but he 
never surrendered. Essentially a reformer, he 
had little patience with hack politicians, and 
was, therefore, greatly honored and _ thor- 
oughly hated. The honor had its origin in the 
wholesouled manliness with which he impressed 
us all; the hatred was due to the fact that as a 
fearless truth-teller he was no respecter of per- 
sons. The sad bulletin announced his death on 
Easter Sunday. He has solved the mystery of 
which he preached so eloquently, has joined 
the great majority in the Beyond, and left 
behind the memory of a knightly citizen and a 
godly man. 


New York Voice, April 2.—Of Dr. Crosby’s 
attitude toward the temperance movement we 
have expressed ourselves freely in times past. 
We care to say now nothing more than that he 
was, in our opinion, one of the most formida- 
ble enemies the cause of temperance has ever 


had. But he was an enemy that never stooped | 


to double-dealing of any kind. What he meant 
he said, and his words and actions always cor- 
responded. He was courageous and consist- 
ent, and, we are fully disposed to believe, sin- 
cere. And we are optimistic enough to believe 
that notrue man ever fought for a sincere con- 
viction, no matter how erroneous, and fought 
by open and candid methods, without serving 
the cause of truth. For thirteen years Dr. 
Crosby has been the foremost champion of the 
so-called ‘‘ restrictive”” method of treating the 
liquor traffic. He has been instant in season 
and out of season in the endeavor to compel 
the enforcement of the ‘‘ restrictive” laws. He 
has besieged the Legislature indefatigably. He 
has had behind him the best backing, as 
respects wealth and social influence, and even 
newspaper codperation, that the city could 
afford. And his crusade of thirteen years has 
left this city more strongly dominated by the 
liquor forces than when he began. So faras 
all practical results of any significance are con- 
cerned, Dr. Crosby’s warfare in behalf of ‘‘ re- 


striction and regulation” has been a stupen- | 


dous failure. No man could have fought the 
battle more heroically or intelligently. The 
result ought to be convincing that no man can 
expect to fight it hereafter along the same lines 
with any better results. He wasa manly man, 


and the world is always poorer when such men | 


leave it. 





INDIANS AS SOLDIERS. 
Army and Navy Journal (New York), 


March 14.—As we gave notice last week of the | 
War Department’s intention to recruit a con- | 


siderable force of Indians for army service and 
to fill some of the skeleton companies with 
them, the general order on the subject will not 
surprise our readers. It provides for the filling 
up with Indians of one of the skeleton compa- 
nies of each white cavalry and infantry regi- 
ment serving west of the Mississippi. It isa 
matter of history that Indians have heretofore 
proved themselves most efficient, trustworthy, 
and valuable auxiliaries to the regular troops 
on many arduous campaigns, and that they 
possess, in a high degree, many of the essential 
qualifications of soldiers. It is thought that 
the enlistment of Indians into the army would 
have the effect of at once weakening what may 
be called the military resources of the Indians 
and strengthening the Government forces. It 
would do more than this; it would serve to 
civilize the very element that is most in need 
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of civilization—the restless and turbulent, who 
are averse to agricultural and other pacific pur- 
suits and never contented except when hand- 
ling a rifle or pistol. Army discipline, the only 
discipline to which this class have shown them. 
selves to be amenable, would train them to 
habits of neatness, order, and punctuality, 
inculcate in them respect for authority, and 
turn their natural instincts into channels afford- 
ing a comparatively safe outlet. A three or 
four-years’ term of military service would 
familiarize them with the usages of civilized 
warfare, and while teaching them self-restraint, 
and subduing their impulsive and violent dis- 
positions, could not fail to have the further 
effect of giving them a considerable knowledge 
of the English language and of acquainting them 
with their rights, duties, and obligations as 
moral beings. The accomplishment of objects 
such as these must be conceded to be an aim not 
unworthy of the highest aspirations of our 
army Officers. 


SPAIN’S COLUMBIAN CELEBRATION. 
| 


| Boston Journal, March 25.—Preparations 

begun in Spain for the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
| Columbus in America show that the anniver- 
| sary in the Old World will have features which 
it will be impossible for this country to pro- 
| duce, and which will make the event of especial 
interest. In spite of the revolutions and their 
| destructive tendencies, Spain has been imbued 
with such a spirit of conservatism that the col- 
| lecting of relics associated with Columbus is 
not a difficult matter. More remarkable, it is 
| possible to discover old buildings in which the 
| great discoverer was known to have lived, or 
which were connected with certain parts of his 
life in Spain. The announcement of the pro- 
gramme for the Americanist Congress illus- 
trates the manner in which these relics of the 
past will be given prominence during the cele- 
bration. The convent of La Ralinda, where 
| Columbus found a shelter and the proper sup- 
| port for carrying out his plan, will be used as 
| the place of meeting for the Congress. After 
| 400 years it was natural that the convent should 
be in need of repairs, but restoration will make 
| the place convenient for the Congress and ac- 
|curately interesting as a relic of the life of 
Columbus. Another place which will recall 
| vividly the time of America’s discovery is the 
| Palos de la Frontera, where Columbus em- 
barked for the Western World. The small 
church in which he performed his devotions 
before embarkation is stillstanding. Reminis- 
cences of the time of Columbus will be pro- 
duced by entertainments prepared for the Con- 
gress, at which Spanish dances of the time of 
Columbus, a banquet at which the dishes will 
bear names referring to the discovery and con- 
quest of America, and other appropriate 
features will be emphasized. 











| 


METROPOLITAN CONSOLIDATION.—The con- 
solidation of the metropolis may come soon or 
it may be delayed, according to the readiness of 
the people of its various parts to enter into a 
‘*more perfect union,” but it is destined to 
| come as the sheer result of growth and irre- 
sistible coalescence. The people of New York 
appear to be ready for it now, and such reluct- 
| ance as is apparent is shown by the lesser parts 
|of the great aggregation, and yet there is no 
| doubt that the greatest benefit would come to 
|them. They lag in matters of public improve- 
|ment and complain of the burden of public 
|expense. With a common tax-rate and common 
|expenditures for the whole area which it is 
proposed to unite, New York would draw 
nothing from the resources of Brooklyn or 
Staten Island, but it would contribute much to 
build up and advance their local advantages. 
Expenses and benefits would be equalized, but 
the immediate drain would come upon Man- 
hattan Island and the immediate gain would be 
distributed elsewhere. But in the long run 
the process would result in a general advan- 
tage and promote the development of a homc- 
geneous municipality.—Mew York Times, 
March 2Q. 
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Army Corps (the Second), History of. Gen. Francis A. Walker. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Bacteriological Technology for Physicians. C.J. Solomonsen. Translated from 
the 2d revised Danish Edition. W. Wood & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Banking, the Theory and Practice of, Chapters on. C.F. Dunbar. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

Biography (National), Dictionary of. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. 
Vol. 26. Henry II. Macmillan & Co. $3.75. 

Book-keeping (Business). George E.Gay. Ginn & Co. Boston, Cloth, 75 
cents. 

Brazil, the United States of, Constitution of. Translated into English. Trin- 
ity College, N. C., School of Political and Social Science. Paper, 20 cents. 

Clarke (James Freeman). Autobiography, Diary, and Correspondence. Edited 
by Edward Everett Hale, D.D. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50, 

Coriolanus (Shakespeare), With Introduction and Notes by K. Deighton. Mac- 
millan & Co. 40 cents. 

Equatoria, Ten Years in, and the Return with Emin Pasha. Major Gaetano 
Casati. Frederick Warne & Co. Cloth, 2 vols., $10.00. 

He Fell Among Thieves. D. Christie Murrayand Henry Herman. Macmillan 

o, 


How the Other Half Lives. Jacob A. Riis. (New Edition.) Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

India, The Children of. Written by One of Their Friends. Fleming H. Revell. 
Cloth, $1.40. 

India (South), Every Day Life in; or, the Story of Coopooswamey. E. 
Whymper. Fleming H. Revell. Cloth, $1.00. 

Irish Tales (Representative); With Introduction and Notes. Compiled by W. B. 
Yeats. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Half calf, $2.00. 

Japanese Girls and Women, Alice M. Bacon. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, 
Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Literature (English), Notes on. Fred Parker Emery. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

loth, $1.10. 

Log of a Jack Tar; or, the Life of James Choyce, Master Mariner. Now first 

ublished, with O’Brien’s Captivity in France. Edited by Commander V. Lovett 

ameron, R.N. Illustrated. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 

Longfellow, Life of; With Extracts from his Journal, and Correspondence. 
Samuel Longfellow. With seven portraits. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
3 vols. Cloth, $6.00. 

McDowell (Ephriam, M.D.), ‘‘The Father of Abdominal Surgery,’ The 
Biography of. Mary Young Ridenbaugh. C. L. Webster & Co. Cloth, $3.50. 

Mechanism and ey An outline of Philosophy in the Light of the 
— Scientific Research, Francis A, Shoup, D.D. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, 

1.30. 

Medical Missions: Their Place and Power. J. Lowe. Introduction by Sir W. 
Muir, Fleming H. Revell. Cloth, $r.50. 

New York and Its Environs, Gustav Kobbé. Harper. Cloth, $1.00. 

Png ap Movement (The) Twelve Years 1833-45. R. W. Church. Macmillan & 

0. $3.50. 

Paris of Toler. R. Kaufman. Translated from the Danish by Miss Olga 
Flinch, Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $3.00. 


Pennsylvania, the Courts of, A Treatise on Practice in. F. Carroll Brewster. 
G. T. Bisel, Philadelphia. 2 vols., sheep, $8.00. 

Personal Property, the Law of Sales of, A Treatise or. Christopher G. Tiede- 
man. F. H. Thomas Law Book Co., St. Louis. Sheep, $6.00. 

oe: The Igneous Rocks, An Introduction to the Study of. Illustrated. 
Frederick H. Hatch. Macmillan & Co. 430 cents. 

Political Economy, The Educational Value of. Simon N. Patten. American 
Economic Association, Baltimore. Paper, 75 cents. 

Railroad Cases ithe American and English) ; A Collection of all Railroad Cases 
in the Courts of Last Resort in America and England. E. Thompson Co., 
Northport, N. Y. Sheep, $4.50. 

Spring, Songs of. Frank Chaffee. Illustrated, G. M. Allen & Co. Cloth, $2.00. 
P Zadoc Pine, and Other Stories. H.C. Bunner. Charles Scribner’s Sons, Cloth 

x.00, 
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Current Events. 





Thursday, March 26. 


In the New York State Senate, the Zoblogical Garden Bill and the Bronx 
Park Botanieal Garden Bill are passed......In the Assembly the Half-millicn 
Canal Improvement Bill fails of passage by four votes...... Heavy snows 
throughout the West greatly impede railway travel. 


President Carnot of France is formally presented by the Russian Ambassa- 
dor with the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Andrew, the imperial decora- 
tion recently conferred by the Czar; military honors are presented at the same 
time to the Cabinet officers and to a number of prominent State officials...... 
The Newfoundland Legislature appoints Delegates to present the Colony's 
case before the British Parliament...... The British House of Commons 
adjourns for the Easter holidays...... The Parnell and McCarthy factions 
each make nominations for North Sligo; Mr. Parnell makes a speech at Sligo. 


Friday, March 27. 


In the New York State Senate, the Committee on Finance reports a Bill 
appropriating $200,000 for a New York exhibit at the Chicago World's Fair 
Gi 0 General J. A. Ekin, U. S. A., dies at Louisville......Governor Davis, of 
Rhode Island, recognizes 2 requisition issued by Governor Bulkeley, of Con- 
necticut...... The Norwegian bark Dictator goes ashore near Cape Henry. and 
several of the crew are lost...... Governor Humphrey, of Kansas, offers a 
reward for the arrest and conviction of the ‘‘White Cap’’ murderers of 
Thomas Duncan of Cheyenne County...... Sixteen druggists of Providence, 
R. I., are convicted of illegal liquor-selling; eighteen druggists of Lynn, 
Mass., are arrested on a similar charge...... At Bloomville, Ohio, a temper- 
ance crusade of men and women wreck a saloon, and destroy liquors, cigars, 
billiard tables. etc...... In New York City, at a meeting of the Municipal 
Consolidation Commission, Andrew H. Green's resolutions for consolidating 
New York and adjacent cities are defeated. 


At Sofia, Bulgaria, M. Baltcheff, Minister of Finance, is shot by an unknowu 
assassin while walking with Premier Stambuloff...... It is rumored that Rus- 
sian troops are moving on the Austrian and German frontiers...... / At Keuf- 
stein, in the Tyrol, a prominent merchant is by mistake murdered by a Mafia 
assassin. 


Saturday, March 28. 


It is announced in Chicago that the death-rate has been more than doubled 
by the prevalence of the grip....../ A very perfect counterfeit of the $2. silver 
certificate of 1886 is announced; a new series will be issued, bearing a 
vignette of Windom, instead of Hancock. 


In Sofia, thirty persons have been arrested on suspicion of complicity in the 
assassination of the Bulgarian Minister of Finance...... It is announced that 
Italy will accept the invitation of the United States to participate in the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair...... President Carnot decorates the Russian Ambassador 
at Paris, and the Czar confers a similar honor upon the French military attaché 
at St. Petersburg...... Parnell enters Sligo, under an escort of fifty carloads of 
supporters ; the jury in the trial of the Tipperary rioters disagree as to Dalton 
and Gill, and acquit the other prisoners...... An attempt is made upon the 
life of General Roca, Prime Minister of the Argentine Republic. 


Sunday, March 29. 


The acceptance by Major E. G. Rathbun, Chief Post-office Inspector, of the 
Office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General is announced...... The Rev. 
Dr. Howard Crosby dies 1n the City of New York. 


In Ireland, the Sligo campaign proceeds with great enthusiasm ; sticks and 
stones are the principal arguments; the police prevent a pitched battle; at 
Ballina, Dr. Tanner is knocked downand dragged through the mud....../ At 
Sofia, the funeral of the assassinated Bulgarian Minister of Finance, Baltcheft 
is conducted with great pomp. 


Monday, March x. 


The New York State Legislature adopts resolutions of respect, and adjourns, 
onaccount of the death of Assemblyman Brundage of Steuben...... In the 
* Connellsville coke regions, riotous mobs, numbering between two and three 
thousand men and women, driveaway the non-union workers, tear up railroad 
tracks and destroy much property ; at Leith’s works, near Uniontown, women 
disarm and beat the Superintendent and drive away the workmen...... It is 
reported that, by reason of an agreement with the Sugar Trust, Claus Spreckles 
will abandon his Philadelphia refinerv...... 2x-Representative Carter of 
Montana is appointed Commissioner of the General Land Office...... H. Rider 
Haggard, author of ** She,”’ arrives in New York Citv from a long sojourn in 
Mexico; Mrs. Haggard accompanying him...... The American Society of 
Authors is organized at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

There is a heavy fall of snow in Great Britain and France...... The Russian 
newspapers say that the Baltcheff incident proves the necessity for the powers 
to intervene in Bulgaria; the Cologne Gaze¢ze sees in this incident and in the 
massing of Russian troops on the Austrian frontier,a sign of the approach of 
critical days in Eastern Europe; the Pesther Lloyd says it is time the Drei- 
bund should consider how long it will continue to allow Russia to make milit- 
ary preparations. 


Tuesday, March 3x. 


Baron Fava, Italian Minister at Washington, is peremptorily recalled by his 
Government,on account of dissatisfaction growing out of the negotiations con- 
cerning the killing of alleged Jtalian subjects in New Orleans...... The 
remaining Italian prisoners charged with the murder of Chief Hennessy are 
released on bail...... In the New York State Assembly, majority and minority 
reports are presented by the Special Census Committee ; the Committee on 
Cities decides to report adversely the Bill giving the elevated road more room 
in Battery Park...... The New Hampshire House passes the Australian Ballot 
ae In New York City, the Grand Jury indict the directors of the New 
York & New Haven Railroad for misdemeanor in heating cars with stoves, 
contrary to New York laws. 

The reported butchery at Mampur of several hundred native Indian troops 
under command of British officers, by hostile tr’bes, is connrmed zar 
Granville dies of exhaustion following a surgical operation; Lord Roseberry 
succeeds him as leader of the Liberals in the House of Lords...... A Cabinet 
crisis seems imminent in Portugal...... The Pope is ill...... Sir Charles Tup- 
per leaves Ottawa for Washington...... The Bulgarian Government offers a 
reward of $5,000 for the apprehension of the murderers of Finance Minister 
Baltcheff...... The International Miners’ Conference meets in Paris, 


Wednesday, April 1. 


The new Free Sugar Law and the new Immigration Law go into effect 
The Maine Legislature passes the General Temperance Bill, which is one of 
the most important prohibition measures ever adopted in the State...... The 
Delaware Legislature passes the Free School Bill, which places the colored 
schools of the State on an equality with the white schools...... The eightieth 
birthday of Dr. McCosh, ex-President of Princeton College...... New York 
City: The Excise Commissioners are acquitted...... The Rev. Dr. Samuel T. 
Spears, one of the Editors of 7he /ndependent, dies in Brooklyn. 


Bismarck is seventy-six years old...... Dispatches from Chili state that the 
elections have resulted in a Liberal triumph. 
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a and Pronunciation: 

A. Marcu, LL.D., L. D., Professor of the 
 sadiah Language ‘and Comparative Philology in 
Lafayette College. 

Chemistry: 

Rosert OGpen Doremus, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, = gutoueey and Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and of pe go reg Ba and Physics in the Col- 
lege of the City of New 


Astronomy, Satmatias and Physics: 

Simon Newcoms, LL.D., Superintendent of the 

Nautical Almanac, U. S. Navy, Washington, 
D4: 


Frank H. Bicetow, M.A., Assistant, Nautical Alma- 
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Cordoba Observatory and Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Racine College. 

Associate Editor in Physics: ‘ 
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Harvard University. 
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. G. Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Mineralogy in the 
WW: ushington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
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Bo ard of Inter-State Commerce ; and author of 
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Hon. . ANGELL, Detroit, Mich. 
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Frank P. Foster, M.D., Editor of ‘‘ The New York 
Medical Journal,”’ and of the ** Encyclopedic Med- 
ical Dictionary.” 
Bacteriology: 
T. Mircwecn Pru ppen, M.D., of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York Cit ty. 
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Evolution: 
Tuomas H. Huxtey, LL.D., F.R.S., etc., London, 
England. 


Zheoclony and Philosophy: 
D. S. Grecory, D D., ex-President of Lake Forest 
University ; formerly Professor of English Liter- 
ature and ‘Mental Sciences in the University of 
Wooster, Ohio. 


Biblical ‘Terms: 

WixuiaM R. Harper, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic 
Languages, and Woolsey, Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Yale University; Principal of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature ; Editor of 
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Rospert Francis Harper, Ph.D., Instructor 
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Naval and Nautical Terms: 
Rear Apmirat S. B. Luce, U. S. Navy, President of 
the U. S. Naval Institute. 


Military Terme: 
Mayor Generac O. O. Howarp, LL.D., U.S. Army, 
Commanding Division of the Atlantic ; Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 
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. A. Marcu, Jr., Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of 
att. Languages in Lafayette College. 

G. H. Barc, Ph.D., author of the ** Gothic Glos- 
sary.” (Dr. Balg’ has charge of Germanic words 
from A to G.) 


Botany: 
Frank H. Know tron, S.M., Professor of Botany in 
the Columbian University and Assistant Curator of 
Botany U. S. National Museum. 


Buddhistic Terms used in English: 
F. Max Mi.ier, LL.D., Professor of Comparative 
Philology in Oxford University, England. 


American History: 
Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D., Author of *‘ The Picto- 
rial Field Book of the Revolution,”’ ** Pictorial His- 
tory of the Civil War,”’ etc. 


Statistics: 


CarRRoLt D. Wricut, United States Commissioner of 
Labor, Washington, D. C 


Music: . 
Anton Servi, Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra, New York. 
Laura C. Hottoway-LancGrorp, President of the 
Brooklyn Seid! Society. 
W. J. Henpverson, Music Critic of ‘“* The New York 
Times.” 








Words Derived Directly from the Greek: 

CHaArtes Forster Situ, Ph. D., Professor of the 

Greek Language and Literature in Vanderbilt 
University. 
Literature: 

RossirER JOHNSON, Ph.D., Editor of ‘* Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia” and "of “ Little Classics.” 

Francis Hovey Sropparp, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the U niversity of the 
City of New York. 

Faulty Pronunciation and Faulty Dic- 
tion (Appendix): 

Atrrep Ayres, Author of ** The Orthoepist,”’ “ The 
Verbalist,”’ etc. 

Anglo-African Words: 
Henry M.Sran.ey, the African Explorer, 
Abeortainal Words: 

Brinton, A.M., M.D., Professor of American 
pet. and Linguistics in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Oriental Words Adopted into English 
Usage: 

WituiaM Extxior Grirris, D.D., Formerly in Educa- 
tional Service of the Japanese Gov ernment ; aythor 
of the Japanese series of Reading Books, “ Asiatic 
History’ (Chautauqua series), etc. 
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Coozier, of the “Agricultural Department, 
Washington, D. A 


New Words (Oomnentesce of Reference): 
Jutius H. Seerye, S.T.D.,LL.D., Ex- President of 
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5 none. 


The reason is: the combus- 
tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh ;”’ not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
‘‘Pittsburgh’’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. - 

The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,’ new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead already isitsclean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps; it almost keeps itself 
clean. It has no dirt-pocket ; 
has no need of a dirt-pocket. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 


Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PitrsBuRGH Brass Co. 


All other 
lamps make 
more or less 
smell—the 
** Pittsburgh 7’ 
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“A Gigantic Production.” 


Young’s great ‘Analytical Concordance to the 
Bible *' —designed for the simplest reader of the Eng- 
iish Bible—exhibits 311,000 references; exceeds Cru- 
den's Concordance by 118,000; marks 30,000 various 
readings in New Testament, and contains over 70,000 
Greek and Hebrew original words—all analytically 
arranged under their English citles (Cruden’s has not 
one—a lack — lessening its usefulness to the criti- 
cal scholar), together with other original and highly 
valuable features. ‘* Cruden’s Concordance is Child’s 
play compared with this gigantic production.”—Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon. One large vol. 4to, printed on 
heavy paper. Price, in stout cloth binding, $5.00, 
transportation free. Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, 18 
and 20 Astor place, New York. 





Moses and His Recent Critics. 


Aseries of 12 essays by as many eminent scholars, 
representing the various denominations, discusses the 
su KS t. ted by Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 418 pages. Price, $2.00, postage free. “Of 
eens interest..""—Church Review, Y. Funk & 

agnalis, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. 


The book having the above title is unique, entertain- 
ing, practical and forcible ; compiled from 1.000 scat- 
tered vols., and drawn from the depths of the natural 
and popular mind, it serves to apply and affix great 
spiritual and natural truths. 12mo, cloth. 280 pages. 

ice, $1.00, postage free. *‘* The accumulated wisdom 
of the cepturies, not only interesting, but useful.” — 
Journal of Education, Boston. Funk & Wagnalls, 
Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Ludlow's Concentric Chart of History. 


A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


THIs unique device, il- 
lustrated and patented 
by James Lup.Low, D.D., 
gives ata glance the sep- 
arateand contemporaneous 
History of each Centur;, an- 
cient and modern. Price, $2, 
postage free. 
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segments of stout cardboard, 10 
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top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each segment 
represents the history of a coun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
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more segments the contempo- 
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countries can be instantly seen, 
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device isan important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
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special study of the history of the world. 


Itgives the separate and contemporaneous history of the United 
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“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.’"’—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 
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